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PROSPECTUS. 


For more than a century, periodical literary publi- 
cations have been one of the most efficient instruments 
of diffusing general information over Europe and Ameri- 
ca; and have contributed as much, perhaps, as any sin- 
gle cause to the intellectual character of the age. Every 
department of human knowledge has, in one degree or 
other, experienced the benefit of a mode of communica- 
tion so rapid, regular and extensive. The public mind 
has been kept in constant activity; sparks of light struck 
out by accident, or felicity of thought, have been reflect- 


ed and circulated through society with increasing splen-’ 


dour and effect; and casual conjectures have grown into 
established doctrines, in consequence of the investiga- 
tions, which they excited. Mathematical and physical 
science; anatomy, surgery, chemistry and the healing 
art; history, antiquities and criticism; political econo- 
my, science and literature in general; and the christian 


religion itself, particularly in respect to the concentra-») 
tion of its forces. and the diffusion of its influence, have 


all derived solid and extensive advantages from the 


operation of periodical publications. Even the science! 


of law and legislation, which had lain a long time, pressa 
sub mole sua, has at length emerged from beneath her 
cobwebs and blackletter, and walks abroad inviting pub- 
lic attention to the investigation of her merits, by the 
united charms of philosophy, taste and eloquence. 

It has, indeed, been somewhat insultingly objected to 
this species of publication, that it is ealculated only te 


‘ 
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multiply the race of superficial sciolists, and noisy smat- 
terers in literature; but by no means suited to produce 
profound or substantial scholars in any department of 
knowledge. Before we adopt this censure, however, it 
will be necessary to ascertain the amount of its mean- 
ing, and the extent of its application. If it means no 
more than that the man who merely sips his learning 
from magazines and reviews, can never hope to rank 
with the higher class of regular and systematic scholars, 
it conveys a truth equally obvious and insignificant. 
But if it is meant to insinuate, that the learned derive no 
benefit from sueh publications, and could advance in their 
pursuits as rapidly without as with them; that they are not 
by this means more quickly informed of new observations 
and discoveries; that their studies are not successfully 
conducted inte new vistas of inquiry: and that they are 
not by all these-causes enabled more promptly, and suc- 
cessfully to ascertain the general march of the public 
mind, to fall into their respective ranks, and to advance 
with the progressive improvements of their age; the in- 
sinuation is not only untrue, but destitute of every sem- 
blance of truth or probability. In fact, no men profit 
more by periodical works than professed students; and 
accordingly none patronize them more liberally. 

In addition to this observation, we must Femark, that 
there is a very large and respectable class of the com- 
munity, Wao must of necessity depend almost entirely 
upon periodical works for the extension of their general 
information. We allude to those who are engaged in the 
duties of active hfe, and who of consequence have nei- 
ther time nor leisure to devote to systematic studies. 
This description of persons includes the principal part 
of the male, and almost the whole female population in 
every country. ‘To such pe:sons general information is 
of immense importance, not merely as a perennial source 
of intellectual enjoyment, but as a means of mental culti- 
vation, qualifying them to fill their stations in life with 
dighity, and to mene ge their respective duties on 
correct general princ iples. If we were to suppose 
the ieBoratdries of le oi to be overflowing with the 
most valuable productions, we might ask by what means 
could these be diffused over society, and become public 
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property for the public good, without the aid of periodi- 
cal literature. The multiplication of reviews, maga- 
zines, and works of that description, is one of the charac- 
teristics of the present age. 

In our view, it is at, once a proof and an instrument of 
advancing civilization; and we would willingly cherish 
the opinion, that this increase of public patronage is ac- 
companied by a proportional increase in the merit of the 
publications, ‘which depend upon it. At least mo means 

can operate so effectually towards the production of good 
writers, as the good sense and correct taste of the reading 
public. 

We consider it a circumstance of favourable augury to 
the christian world, that periodical works on theology 
are increasing mM number, and extending in circulation 
among us. The present work is intended to co-ope- 

rate ‘with others of the same general description, in 

promoting the cause of evangelical truth, piety, and 
peace in the christian community; to contiibvuts its 
share, however small, in calling the public mind to the 
general condition and prospects of christendom; and par- 
ticularly in directing attention to the scene of religious 
duties and privileges, which is spread out before our- 
selves. A brief outline of our projected plan is respect- 
fully submitted. 

The title page will have informed the reader, that we 
mean to embrace the objects, and, so far as our abilities 
may reach, to aim at attaining the advantages both ofa 
theologic: al review. and a theological mag: azine} and that 
in regard to religion, we do not mean to confine ourselves 
to the peculiar doctrines and institutions of christianity, 
but to take in literature and every other subject, which 
operates directly upon the religious and moral opinions 
and habits of the community. Our materials will in- 
clude, reviews of works religious, philosophical and lite- 
rary, which imculcate principles interesting to the pre- 
sent state of religious society. Biblical criticism, eccle- 
Pen stical history, and biography will not be neglected. A 

due portion of the work will be devoted Mi essays on 
doctrinal and practical religion; with an especial view to 
_the edification of those w ho read principally for the pur-. 
pose of cherishing and promoting personal piety. Each 
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volume will contain succinct annals of the most important 
and best authenticated religious occurrences of the year. 
Important public documents will be inserted entire, or 
faithfully abridged. In fine, our best judgment shall be 
industriously employed in preparing or selecting what- 
ever may appear most attractive of christian curiosity, or 
most conducive to christian improvement. 

The editor does not think it necessary to make many 
professions respecting the system of religious doctrines 
and opinions which may be expected in this publication. 
Those with whom he has been connected in the various 
relations of public and private life, have already had 
suflicient and ample means of knowing his religious opin- 
ions, and will not be ready to think that any material 
alterations in them are likely ever to take place. If pro- 
fessions to strangers were of any utility or importance, 
he would say, that he embraces, and will maintain the 
general system of doctrines adopted by the churches of 
the reformation, and exhibited in their several creeds 
and confessions of faith; though he will not bind himself 
down to every dogma and expression in any one of these 
ecclesiastical documents. He will never, on any account 
relinquish the right, or shrink from the duty, of forming 
his religious belief from the Scriptures alone, without the 
least regard to human authority; and will hold himself 
bound to support whatever he advances as religious doc- 
trine, by the only rule of conscience which he acknowl- 
edges, the word of inspiration. For what he shall write 
himself, he must be responsible of course; but he will 
contract no such obligation in respect to the writings of 
his coadjutors. He is sufliciently acquainted with the 
soundness of these gentlemen in the christian faith, to be 
confident that the truth of the gospel has nothing to fear 
from them; at the same time they may, and no doubt on 
many subjects do, entertain opinions and modes of rea- 
soning different from those of the editor; these he -will 
neither expunge nor modify, esteeming it his duty to in- 
dulge in others the same independence of mind which he 
asserts for himself. 

It may be proper further to add that this paper is not 
to be, or ever to become, a partizan publication. We 
hold, that pure and vital christianity, that which incul- 
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eates and secures repentance towards God and faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ; which purifies the heart, decor- 
ates the character with all the christian graces and vir- 
tues, and eventually saves the soul: stands entirely dis- 
tinct and detached from forms of ecclesiastical polity, 
from peculiar rites of worship, and even from differences 
of judgment on many doctrinal subjects. We embrace in 
the arms of our catholic christian charity all those, who, 
adopting the scriptural confession of faith, that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of the living God, are looking for 
salvation through his blood, and studying to know his 
will and to obey him in all things. We can bear with 
what we consider the religious errors of such persons, on 
the same principle as we ‘bear with the imperfections of 
our common nature; in the one case men love the truth, 
though much of it is unknown to them, in the other they 
cultivate virtue which is not yet ripened into perfection. 
Let it not, however, be concluded that we engage never 
to say any thing which will controvert the opinions of re- 
ligious parties. If such a project were practicable, we 
are conscious that the execution of it ought to be com- 
mitted to other hands. We retain all the rights and pre- 
rogatives of our highly responsible office; and we hope 
that we shall be enabled to exercise them all, without cre- 
ating any new alienations among religious parties. This 
paper is not intended to assume a polemical character, a 
polemical temper, the rabies theologorum it shall not, in 
any event, assume. Yet it is not impossible that in the 
latitude and freedom of discussion which we shall use, we 
may on some occasions be compelled to measure the wea- 
pons of controversy with those who may controvert our 
opinions: but we hope that even in that case, undesirable 
as it is, we shall neither violate the spirit of a christian, 
nor infringe on the decorum of agentleman. In this pro- 
fession of a catholic and tolerant spirit, we hope that ro 

one will affect to descry a lure thrown out to catch popu- 
larity. We do not know that we pursue a popular 
course. When was the civilian who laboured for the 
peace and harmony of society, praised like the soldier 
whe spread havock and dismay around him? What.was. 
Cicero, when as Lucan tells us, omnia Cesar erant? 
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Experience shows us that an appeal to party spirit rarely 
fails; to christian meekness and moderation, not seldom. 
Party zeal burns like a volcano fed by unconsumed inter- 
nal combustibles, the sulphur and brimstone of our de- 
praved nature; but christian love often cools in this chilly 
and variable atmosphere. However it is this latter 
which alone is worthy of being cherished and depended 
on; and if charity, meekness, and candour, have forsaken 
the earth, truth is welcome, for our part, to follow them; 
cut off from her association with the graces and the vir- 
tues, she is worth nothing. . 

To the inhabitants of our own city we look, with a cer- 
tain sort of confidence, for a measure of patronage pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of our undertaking, and 
to their own well known spirit. It may possibly be 
our misfortune to fail in an enterprize, which a calcu- 
lating prudence would have taught us to decline; but 
having determined to run the risk, we have nothing to 
occupy our thoughts but the means and measures of 
success. 


CONDITIONS. 


1. The work will be published quarterly, on a fine 
medium paper, and new type; and will be folded and 
stitched in covers, the numbers averaging 150 pages 
each, and forming an annual volume of 600 octavo pages. 

2. The price to Subscribers will be Three Dollars 
per annum, payable on the delivery of the second num- 
ber. 

The periods of publication are the first day of January, 
April, July, and October. As the editor devotes his 
whole time and efforts to this wark, he hopes that with 
the aid of his coadjutors, he will be able after the first 
number, to be punctual to the day of publication. 

Communications of religious intelligence, and essays 
falling within the design of this work, will be thankfully 
received, and if approved, published. ‘They may appear 
under an assumed signature, or without signature; but in 
every instance the name and residence of the author must 
be communicated to the editor. 
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WARD’S FAREWELL LETTERS. 


Farewell Letters to a few Friends in Britain and 
America, on returning to Bengal in 1821. By 
Wittiam Warp, of Serampore. New York, pub- 
lished by E. Bliss, and E. White, No. 128 Broad- 
way. pp. 250. 


Mr. Warp gives the following account of the 
origin of his Farewell Letters. ‘Several friends in Eng- 
land have suggested the propriety of giving, in a more 
accessible form, those accounts of the state of the hea- 
then in India, and of our mission there, which formed the 
principal contents of the discourses I was called to de- 
liver, on my return to England. And similar sugges- 
tions have been made in America, especially by Dr. 
Chaplin, and other brethren in the state of Maine. The » 
greater part of these letters, therefore, have been written 
in conformity with the ideas of these friends.”” The la- 
bours of the christian missionaries in India, have made 
us tolerably acquainted with the religious opinions, the 
debasing superstitions, the singular customs, and the al- 
most unparalleled corruption of manners, which prevail 
in that country. ‘The moral historian of India, beyond 
all other writers, labours .under the unsupportable diffi- 
culties of his subject. T he abominations of Indian man- 
ners, and par ticularly 1 in their connexion with the reli- 
gious institutions and worship of the inhabitants, are of 
so diabolical and revolting a character, that they cannot 
be expressed in language; and the writer aiter a few 
strokes of a pencil which trembles in the hand that holds, 
but is unable to guide it, throws up the picture to your 
own imagination, and bids you deepen it with whatever 
is absurd in speculation, impure in feeling, abandoned in 


conduct, and wretched in life and death. The idola- 
oO 
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tries and religious worship of Greece and Rome, though 
in many respects unfavourable to morals and happiness, 
possessed many charms for an elevated imagination; and 
their hopes of Elysium no doubt contributed something 
towards divesting death of its terrors. It is only in In- 
dia that men appear im the character of incarnate devils; 
professing and zealously practising a religion, which has 
no truth in its principles, nor pleasure in its observances, 
nor consolation in the hopes which it cherishes; but an 
infernal mixture of absurdity, abomination, and despair. 
With respect to the religion and morals of India, Mr. 
Ward has not added much to the stock of general 
knowledge; though it is apparent that this circumstance 
is in some measure owing to the incommunicable nature 

of many of the facts, which had caught his eye in India. 
Enough however is already known of the moral condition 
of that country, to satisfy every mind, that no people 
on earth stand more in need of the christian refigion 
than the Indians. The circumstance most interesting in 
these letters, is the fact that the mission has struck its 
roots firmly in the Indian soil. And that native preach- 
ers, and translators, and writers, are proclaiming the 
gospel in India, with an efliciency far beyond what could 


» be expec eted from the ministrations of foreigners. In- 


dia is beginning to raise her own preachers; and the 
European missionaries have acted with great good sense, 
in changing nothing in the dress, customs, and manners 
of their converts, except what is forbidden by the 
christian religion; they remain Indians in all respects, 
except that they are christians. 

Not the least interesting part of the volume before us 
is occupied with a subject which we confess, we had not 
anticipated; we allude to those sketches of the present 
state of religion in Britain, Holland and America, which 
occur towards the beginning and end ef the book. We 
think them well done, and hope they will be useful. The 
man who has spent a great many years as a missionary 
among the heathen, is the only man that can be thorough- 
ly qualified to pronounce an opinion upon the actual 
amount of operative christianity, in countries where that 
religion has been long established. Such a man, and so 
qualified is Mr. Ward. He left England in 1799, to 
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join Mr. Carey and Mr. Thomas, who had resided in 
India since 1793, as christian missionaries. Separated 
from an intercourse with the European churches for 
twenty years, the views, feelings, and interests of its 
different sects, must have gradually faded from his re- 
collection. Christianity must have presented itself to his 
mind principally in two lights, namely: as the means of 
personal piety and comfort to himself, and as the instru- 
ment of converting the heathen from idolatry to the wor- 
ship of the true God. In his circumstances, a great num-- 
ber of those speculative questions which exercise the in- 
genuity of polemical discussion, and a great many of 
those peculiar customs, which inflame sectarian zeal, 
must have ceased to excite interest. It was natural to 
expect, that on his return after so long an absence. he 
would bring his simplified christianity along with him, 
and judge of different sects according to their apparent 
conformity to the pure practical rule of christian faith 
and morals, without being much influenced one way or 
other, by their sectarian peculiarities or sectarian zeal. 
He can recognize real christianity in any section of the 
christian church, and wherever it appears, it is the ob- 
ject of his affection and praise: at the same time he is 
not carried away with the spirit of indiscriminate pany-% 
geric, but unites fidelity to the truth, with his general 
approbation of those whom he commends. His style of 
thought and expression is simple and masculine; and we 
consider these farewell letters as an acceptable present 
to the christian public in Europe and America. We shall 
now lay before our readers some extracts, conveying a 
picture of Indian superstition and manners; and of the 
present state of christianity in that country; to which 
we shall add some additional extracts descriptive of the 
state of religion in some of its old dominions. 

The following passage presents a most interesting con- 
trast between the feelings of the missionary, when he 
found himself solitary and forlorn among the heathen in 
India, and those which he experienced on his return to 
England after so long an absence. In a particular man- 
ner, we cannot but sympathise in those feelings of pleas- 
ing and delightful surprise, which took possession of his 
bosom, when he found that during his pilgrimage in 
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India, England had herself undergone a meliorating revo- 
lution in religion, morals, and education; and that the 
talents and powers of society had in all its branches, been 
aroused into extraordinary and persevering activity, 
which had changed the whole face of things much for the 
better. The following are his words:— 

‘‘Ah! my dear doctor, I can never convey to your mind 
that awful feeling of christian solitude—that overwhelm- 
ing loneliness, which I have sometimes experienced when 
standing, fifteen thousand miles from a christian land, 
among forty or fifty thousand mad idolaters, hearing 
their shouts and seeing their frenzy. How piercing the 
thought, that this was an exhibition of the mental and 
siritual condition; this the brutal worship, and this 
the preparation for eternity, of five hundred millon of the 
human race! Oh! under these impressions, the christian 
church becomes almest invisible, and the work to be 
accomplished appears so prodigious, that nothing but 
the recollection of the promises, of Calvary, and of Pen- 
tecost, preserves the mind from absolute despair. 

‘But to return to Britain: to find in the establishment 
so many labourers ‘doing the work of evangelists,’ and 
a missionary society, increasing daily the extent and 

ithe sacred energy of its operations;—to perceive the 
great increase of dissenting and Wesleyan-methodist 
chapels, and the vast additions to their societies;—to see 
the pious members of christian churches visiting the be- 
nighted villages, and thus dispersing the last remains of 
heathen darkness in England;—to see rising in every 
| part of the country, institutions well suited to remove ig- 
\ norance, profligacy, and misery; the whole of the pious 
| youthin Britain engaging i these truly christian efforts; 
and to recognise, amidst all this increasing ardour, so 
much christian liberality and union—how, my dear sir, 
how could such an exile, surrounded with summer-scene- 
ry like this, help exclaiming, ‘And is this the country of 
my nativity:’—*Thou shalt no more be termed forsaken; 
—neither shall thy land any more be termed desolate; 
but thou shalt be called He; phzibah, a and thy land Beu- 
lah; for the Lord delighteth in thee.’ 
Fi The following long extract we hah to our readers, 
because it exhibits the views of an enlightened man, who 
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has formed his opinion of men and manners from an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with them under a variety of as- 
pects. ace ole 

‘1. It is an awful fact, that the spirit of missions has 
to christianize the church, before the church can chris- 
tianize the world. There is scarcely a single body of 
christians on earth that has not lost the primitive energy 
and enterprise, in a thorough subjection to doctrinal or 
practical SELFISHNESS. 

“2, If we were merely in a profound sleep, we might 
be roused; but the state of large bodies of professing 
christians reminds one of a garrison, who, to keep out 
the enemy, have kept up the drawbridges so long that 
they cannot be lowered again, and thus all egress is pre- 
vented. In the state of still larger christian bodies, we 
- are reminded of a garrison, who have become so fond of 
garrison duty, and garrison fare, that they have no wish 
to enter upon the campaign and engage the enemy. 

‘3. But there are certain theories and practices still 
tenaciously adhered to, which are either directly at vari- 
ance with the commission of Christ, or which paralyse 
all missionary energy. 

‘4. ‘Those views of the divine sovereignty which dimin- 
ish, in the mind of the recipient, all compassion for the” 
unconverted, and every influential impression of the ab- 
solute and mseparable connexion between the end and 
the means, must necessarily produce an indifference to 
the use of means, where vigorous effort is required, and 
where expense is to be incurred. 

“5. ‘Those ideas of the atonement which prevent a min- 
ister from pressing the gospel calls and invitations upon 
the attention of the unconverted, must in a great degree 
unfit such a person for the work assigned to ministers in 
the commission of the Lord Jesus. 

“6. It is too common to confine the christian ministry 
to the building up of the church. Many ministers, I 
fear, seldom preach but to believers, and about their du- 
ties and privileges. Treating the Bible as a text-book, 
and finding it full of that which is to make the man of 
God perfect, they imagine that they cannot be wrong 
while they preach from the Bible and according to ii; 
seldom asking themselves this question, “Io accomplish 
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what objects was the christian ministry instituted?’ But 
ought we not to understand, that the Bible is thus full of 
instruction to the believer, that he may stand in less need 
of the labours of him, whoat main work is to call sinners 
to repent and believe the gospel? Is it any wonder, 
when the minister makes so small a reference to the un- 
converted, that the people should feel no concern for the 
heathen? It cannot be matter of surprise, that additions 
to such churches are so rare: the conversion of sinners 
is not sought after; it makes no prominent part of the 
work of the minister. And if he were to devote much of 
his preaching to the calling of sinners, he would inevita- 
bly be placed among those who are mere novices in the 
knowledge of christian mysteries. A celebrated preach- 
er in Scotland was spoken of one day, in my hearing, 
for this very reason, as standing in need of some one to 
teach him the way of the Lord more perfectly. And 
thus the christian ministry is confined to teaching, and 
the sublime work of preaching is almost laid aside. 
Hence a vast pulpit preparation is necessary to produce 
incessant variety, to humour the taste of the people, to 
keep them satisfied with their state, and to avoid the 
shadow of an opinion which has not passed the human 


“ordeal. In the cold and dull effects arising out of this 


system, we see the infliction of that punishment, which 
might be expected to follow such a departure from the 
charge given at Bethany. Not only are sinners not con- 
verted, but these services, except where extraordinary 
talents are possessed, are, for the most part, exceedingly 
destitute of interest. A meeting for prayer is often much 
more edifying. The fact is, that most of the professors 
in England, Ke. labour under a preaching surfeit; hence 
so many bad humours break out, plainly indicative of the 
nature of the disease. And yet some ministers are alarm- 
ed, lest the engagements of their hearers in Sunday 
school and other exercises, should destroy their personal 
religion. But gospel blessings are to be expected much 
more in active engagements, ‘than j in a care only for per- 
sonal enjoyments: see Genesis xi. 2. Prov. xi. 25. And 
the evident blessing of God resting on those who thus 
devote themselves to the good of others, especially of the 
rising generation, removes every shadow of doubt on this 
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interesting point. When a minister, whose life has been 
spent in the work of teaching, and whose ministry has 
had little reference to the extension of the kingdom of 
Christ, comes to die, he can have no share in the conso- 
lation flowing from Daniel xii. 3: ‘They that turn many 
to righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever and 
ever. How different the close of a life, in which the 
minister has spent all his energies in pleasing his people, 
to that of the minister, however small his parts, who has 
been successful in ‘winning souls.’ Prov. xi. 30. 

«7, Other ministers dwell almost exclusively on the pri- 
vileges of believers; scarcely daring to touch at all on 
duty and obligation, lest they should be considered as le- 
galists; and this is so suited to the unsanctified taste of 
men, that the hearers not unfrequently compel the minis- 
ter to become himself the example of the effects of his own 
doctrine: they contribute scarcely enough to keep him 
from starving. How should such congregations do any 
thing for maintaining ministers among the heathen? 

“8. It is possible also so to preach on the subject of 
election, as to please a congregation by bringing them to 
indulge the most contracted ideas of the kingdom of 
Christ, exhibiting it only in connexion with the awful 
displays of divine justice, instead of expanding the mind 
and stimulating it to exertion, by exhibitions equally scrip- 
tural, but in which we behold the whole world brought 
into the fold of Christ. ‘The baneful effects on missions, 
of such partial displays of this scriptural doctrine, (given 
to comfort believers, but believers of an order of piety 
to which few in our day attain,) need not be enlarged 
upon. 

‘9, In the same spirit of selfishness, a society, say of 
three hundred members, maintain a man to gratify them 
by a religious exhibition every sabbath-day, without any 
reference to the state of the unconverted, or at least with 
avery partial one. Hence three parts out of four of the 
congregations in America and England do nothing, or 
next to nothing, for the conversion of the wicked in their 
own streets. The heathen, placed fifteen thousand miles 
from them, are not likely, in such a state of feeling, to be 
remembered. 
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“10. But the greatest impediment to the introduction 
and culture of a right spirit on this most important sub- 
ject, will, perhaps, be found in such a love of the world 
as stands reproved in the fifth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. It was not without reference to a state of the 
church like that of the present times, that the sin of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira was so awfully punished, just when 
the gospel was beginning its progress through the world.” 

Of the theological systems prevalent in the east, he 
draws a rapid sketch: yet such as may be thought am- 
ply to justify those who believe in the sufficiency of hu- 
man reason to conduct men to virtue and happiness, in 
doubting the soundness of their opinion, and in submit- 
ting its evidence to the test of the inductive philosophy. 
It appears that they will find no part of that evidence 
among the millions of India; and perhaps they may be 
indticed to question whether those principles of religion, 
which appear so plain and evident to us, have indeed 
originated from the exercise of human reason; or whe- 
ther they preserve their influence in consequence of 
any philosophical speculations. Perhaps on a fair ex- 
amination of the subject, they may see cause to believe, 
that our illumination comes-from the sun of inspiration; 
and that even where mountains of infidelity intercept the 
direct rays, there still will be found m the shade a de- 
gree of light, which no heathen nat‘on ever did enjoy. 

‘‘In this letter, | propose attempting an abstract of the 
philosophical doctrines most pepular among the Hindoos, 
and a very rapid sketch of the moral ctate of those who 
have lived and died under the full influence of these theo- 
ries. 

‘Three of the six schools of philosophy once famous in 
India, were atheistical. ‘The doctrines of these atheists 
were established for a considerable period in India, and 
they are still taught in the systems which prevail through- 
out China, Japan, the Burman empire, Siam, Ceylon, &c. 
What an awful thought, sir, that three hundred millions 
of the human race are, to this hour, under a system of 
avowed atheism! 

«No person has been found wicked enough to maintain 
that atheism is as good as christianity; and therefore we 
have here no opponents;—but a view of the speculations 
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of the Hindoo theists will unfold a system little better, I 
yresume, than atheism. 

«These philosophers, of whom Vedvas, the compiler of 
the Vedu, was one of the most distinguished, taught, that 
every thing we can see, or form any conception of, is to 
he referred to one or the other of these two principles: it 
is either spirit or matter, since, besides these, nothing 
else exists; that all spiryt is God; that God exists without 
attributes in a state of eternal repose, intangible, uncon- 
nected with any of the forms of matter. A state of pro- 
found sleep, in which the individual has no mental exer- 
cise whatever, and the state of the unrufiled ocean, are 
alluded to by this philosopher as emblems of the state 
and blessedness of spirit. Speculations like these, 
making known a being without attributes and having no 
connexion with creatures, is surely nothing better than 
pure atheism; nor is the practical system founded on 
those theories an atom better than the theory. 

“These philosophers further teach, that the spirit in 
man is individuated deity; that in this connexion with 
matter, spirit is degraded and imprisoned; that the great 
and only business of man on earth is to seek. emancipa- 
tion, and return to the blessed source from which he (that 
is, spirit, for I, thou, and he, are referable only to spirit) 
has been severed.” 

We shall produce a few extracts, which exhibit some 
of the religious practices of the Indians; from which it 
will appear, that their theological creed is not more ab- 
surd, than their worship is abominable; and that their 
prospects of futurity are deplorably distressing. 

‘Amongst the religious mendicants, the mimicry of jo- 
gecism manifests itself in a variety of shapes:—here 
comes a man having a tiger’s skin thrown over his shoul- 
ders: in the dress of a forest resident he is aware that he 
has aecess to the heart of a Hindoo, and that by this 
means, he can open the hand of charity. Another men- 
dicant from the same motives, professes to have made a 
vew of perpetual silence: the villagers crowd around him, 
and present to him milk, sweet-meats, rice, &c. With 
such a proximity to the jogee he is sure not to starve, al- 
though he dare ask for nothing. I have seen several in- 
dividuals of the order of Oorduvahoos, having the right 
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arm stiff and withered, raised above the head, and una- 
ble to lower it. Such a devotee, with his long hair, clot- 
ted with mud, tied round his head like a turban, with his 
emaciated and vacant face, rendered still more dismal by 
being besmeared with ashes, and with his body nearly 
naked, exhibits one of the most pitiable sights on earth, 
The Asiatic researches contain an account and an engray- 
ing of an ascetic, who constantly lay on a bed of spikes, 
I once saw at Calcutta two Hindoos, each of whom had 
surrounded himself with three large wood fires, so near 
to his body as almost to scorch him, while the vertical 
sun beat upon his bare head. Each day was passed in 
the practice of these austerities; and it was said that 
these men remained up to the neck in the Ganges during 
a considerable agi of the night. They thus exposed 
themselves to the greatest degr ee of heat and cold they 
could endure, to Pca up all the juices of the body, and to 
annihilate al! sensible connexion between spirit and mat- 
ter, that they might be prepared for absorption into the 
ocean of spirit. Some modern jogees go without clothes, 
to hold up the idea that they are destitute of passions. 
And the names by which two large bodies of mendicants 
are distinguished, are intended to convey the same im- 
pression, viz. voiragee, from voi, destitute of, and raag, 
passion; sunyasee, from svonyu, destitute of, and asu, 
desire. 

‘‘And is not this. to all practical purposes, a system of 
atheism? ‘This God of the Hindoo philosophers is not 
an object of worship; he has nothing to do with creatures, 
nor they with him. Therefore it is, that among the Hin- 
dos (one hundred millions) there is not one temple to be 
found consecrated to the one God. Nor do any Hindoos 
die with the hope even of temporary happiness, except 
those who drown or burn themselves alive. Here isa 
system which, dethroning Jehovah, or in other words, pla- 
cing Deity in a state of eternal ‘solitude, elevates man 
to the godhead, while it dooms to infamy ev ery passion 
of the mind, and every action of the body. Was it worth 


while, that so many sages should have flourished, that so 


many books should have been written, and so many col- 
leges have been erected, to end in results like these?” 
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The sixth of these letters is written to a lady, and its 
object is to awaken the sympathy, and excite the exer- 
tion of the ladies of Britain and America, in order to 
effect some melioration in the wretched condition of the 
whole sex in India. No parent wishes for a female 
child in India. ‘The sex comes into the world frowned 
on by their own parents.” The tribe of the Zajpoots _ 
murder all their female children, and the tragedy is per- 
petrated by the parent’s hand. One of their kings, to 
prevent the execution of a prophecy, which foretold 
that the crown should go out of the family by a female 
succession, put his daughters to deaths; and the nation 
soon adopted the custom; hence they intermarry with 
the neighbouring tribes. ‘To the Hindoo female, all edu- 
cation is denied by the positive injunction of the Shas- 
tree. Nota single school, therefore, for girls all over 
the country.” No female has any choice of a husband. 
Sometimes fifty of them are betrothed toa single bram- 
huu, in order to make their families more respectable. 
A wife never eats with her husband, but must content 
herself with what he leaves. Females oftentimes drown 
themselves, as an act of religion; no one attempts to save 
them. Wives are encouraged to burn themselves on 
the funeral piles of their deceased husbands, as a suttee 
ot purifying sacrifice for the sins of the deceased. The 
weavers instead of burning their widows, bury them 
alive. The suttee sits down in the bottom of a pit, 
takes her deceased husband on her lap, and her nearest 
relations stamp in the earth around her, and finally over 
her head. No wonder that Mr. Ward should close this 
horrid chapter, by the following display of pathetic elo- 
quence, addressed to the females of Britain and Ameri- 
ca: but we will wonder if the appeal should not be suc- 
cessful. 

‘Ah! my dear Miss Hope! shall I not hear, after my 
return to India, that the females of Britain and America 
have united to make the case of their sex in India a com- 
mon cause—the cause of woman—but especially of every 
christian widow—of every christian mother—of every 
christian female? Will you not, females of Britain and 
America, imitate the noble example of Col. Walker, and 
rescue these Rajpoot female infants? Will you not follow 
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the footsteps of Mrs. Julius, and deliver these females, 
doomed to a horrible death by usages which have been 
long devoted to endless execration? Will you not become 
the guardians of these ten thousand or phans surrounding 
these funeral piles, and endeav ‘ouring to put out these 
fires with their tears? By an ofliciakstatement, which I 
brought with me from India, it appears, that every year 
more than seven hundred women (more probably fourteen 
hundred) are burnt or buried alive in the presidency of 
Bengal alone. How many in the other parts of India? 
Your sex will not say, that in the roasting alive of four 
widows every day there is not blood enough shed to call 
forth their exertions. Seventy-five millions of females in 
Hindoost’han, frowned upon in their birth, denied all 
education, and exposed to a thousand miseries unknown 
among females in christian countries, have surely a claim 
tender enough, powerful enough, to awaken all the fe- 
male sensibility of Britain and America.—Let the females 
of the United Kingdom speak, and they must be heard. 
Let the females of both countries give the means of afford- 
ing education to their sex in India—and these infants 
must be saved; these fires must be put out: these graves 
must be closed for ever. By such an interposition, so 
worthy of the sex in these countries, the females in india 
will be biessed with all that profusion of privileges which 
women in christian countries enjoy; and, being thus 
blessed, will become the light, the shade, aud the orna- 
ment of India. One or two Hindoo females, in spite of 
every interdiction, have claimed the rights of their sex to 
the cultivation of their powers; and there can be no doubt 
but that India will, at no distant period, speak with rap- 

tures of her female moral writers, her poets, and her 

teachers; of her Moores and Frys, who will lay all their 
honours at the feet of Him who is the desire of all na- 

tions, and in whom alone they can be blessed. 

“Who will say, that the gospel is not wanted here to 
adopt and mstruct these thousands of orphans, and to 
make the female, the widow’s heart sing for joy? How 
sweet is that voice to my ear which says, ‘Let every 
creature hear my gospel.’ ’’ 

The success of the Serampore mission, for a long time, 
fell short of the too sanguine expectations, which its 
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friends had cherished, owing to their not being able to 

anticipate the difficulties and delays connected with the 
nature of the undertaking. Towards the end’ of the 
seventh year, not a native Indian had yet declared him- 
self on the side of christianity. The following extracts 
will afford a pleasing view of the present prospects of 
India. See also the whole of the fifteenth letter. 

‘-Pid distance and climate present serious impediments 
to the evangelization of Indiay—Providence has raised 
up fifty preachers on the spot: the languages and the 
climate are their own; and with the manners and opinions 
of the people to whom they preach, they are perfectly fa- 
miliar. Not anerror amongst them which they cannot 
detect and refute. If the Holy Spirit pour upon these 
avents plentifully of his sacred influences, then each one 
of them will become, as an itinerant and a preacher, 
equal to ten Enghsh missionaries. Krishun, Rammo- 
hun, Sebukram, Ramprusad, and other Hindoo ministers, 
are possessed of very respectable talents; and the ef- 
fects of the mimstry of these and other natives have 
been far more powerful than those of foreigners. Large 
socieues or churches, exist at Chittagong, Sahebgunj, 
Dinagepore, Calcutta, and Serampore; and almost all 
these converts have been gathered by the Hindoo preach- 
ers. The same may be said of at least three out of four 


of the six or seven hundred heathen converts, connected | 


with our mission; they owe their conversion to their own 
countrymen. And these by the Great Shepherd have 
been provided on the spot; and their climate 1s as friend- 
ly to their health, as that of England is to its natives. 
Add to all this, the existence of a missionary Hindoo 
college, where these Hindoo candidates for the christian 
mmistry, may receive for the sacred office all the human 
preparation possible; and then will be seen how wonder- 
fully, how providentially, distance and climate have been 
surmounted. In the funds recently contributed in Eng- 
land and America, will be found a suflicient provision for 
the annual support of nearly twenty Hindoo missionary 
students.” 

‘On the eastern side of Bengal, the rich Hindoos have 
become annual subscribers to the native schools; and be- 


fore I left Serampore, almost daily deputations from the 
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villages all around, and from the distance of sixteen and 
even twenty miles, were arriving, and entreating us to 
set up schools in their villages, promising to supply 
schoolmasters, and even to turn their family temples into 
Lancasterian school-rooms!” 

‘‘In fact, a moral revolution more grand and important 
jas taken place in British India, within-the last twenty 
years, than is, perhaps. to be found in all the annals of 
the church, the apostolic times excepted.—‘And still it 
spreads:’ the translations are daily advancing: education 
is extending its operations in the most rapid manner, and 
converts from these heathens are almost daily added to 
the christian church; and these converts bring their 
books and their gods, and cast them to the moles and to 
the bats, and renounce their covenant with death.” 

But perhaps our readers will be more gratified by ex- 
tracting some of the observations, which Mr. Ward made 
upon the state of religious society in this country, during 
his travels among us. His judgments appear to be, in 
all cases, candid, liberal, and lenient. He seems to be a 
truly good man, ‘who is anxious to give all men full cre- 
dit for the amount of their virtues; and who takes much 
more pleasure in praising than in censuring. Indeed the 
sharpest censure we have noticed in the whole volume, 
is directed against some of that religious denomination, 
to which he formally belongs. In correct moral reckon- 
ing, it must be admitted, that a man has a better right, 
and is under a more imperative obligation, to animadvert 
on the imperfections of his own religious party, than on 
those of others; the liberty is better taken in the one 
case than in the other; there is not the same temptation 
to suspect or impeach motive; and hence the monitories 
of our especial friends are most likely to contribute to 
our improvement. However, we wish it to be under- 
stood, that we do not consider ourselves responsible for 
the accuracy of our author’s opinions; their honesty no one, 
we think, will doubt. 

«‘T have been mnch gratified in my visit to America, 
to find that the methodists have contributed so largely 
to make the wilderness ‘rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ 
In passing through Maryland, I found that, in that state, 
the methodists are so numerous and so respectable, that 
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they influence the acts of the legislature, and that a law 
has lately passed prohibiting horse-races, the sale of ar- 
dent spirits, &c. except at such a distance from the _camp- 

meetings of this people. You will, I dare say, give me 
credit, when I profess my sincere joy at this success. 
As for sects, ‘a breath may make them, as a breath hath 
made;’ there is much trash cleaving to us all—but when 
I see Him whose right it is to reign, and whose dominion 
is over mind, going forth conquering and to conquer, I 
must and will rejoice. 

‘] am more than ever anxious, my dear sir, to know 
no man after his sect, to know no man as an independent, 
an episcopalian, a presbyterian, a methodist, or a bap- 
tist. I would say of every one who wears the image of 
Christ, and who contributes to the improvement of the 
_ spiritual desert which surrounds him, and of no one else, 
the ‘same is my brother, and my sister, and mother.’ 
What a sad thing, sir, that while our Lord Jesus Christ 
loves his people, because they bear his image, the cause 
of our attachment should be, that they belong to us. I 
am told that some episcopalians have offered the follow- 
ing apology for not engaging in foreign missions: It is un- 
necessary for us to spend our strength in this work; all 
must come to us at last. I hear another say, I pray for 
the success of those who are ordained by ‘the laying on 
of the hands of the presbytery.’ A methodist is too apt 
to conclude, that almost all the energy of piety in the 
world is in his connexion. Another sect finds every 
body of professing christians so corrupt, that they can- 
not give aid to any of them. ‘The baptist as he walks 
through a town, points to the churches and chapels, and 
says to his friend, ‘all these are to become baptist meet- 
ing- houses: Jesus Christ and his apostles were all bap- 
tists. Now, we see at present the kingdom of Christ 
given to none of these exclusively; and all will be dis- 
appointed; and yet not one atom of truth will be lost; 
not one atom of error will be spared. The world is not 
to be conquered by our favourite sentiments, but by the 
spirit or mind of Jesus Christin us: ‘the kingdom is to 
be given to the saints of the Most High.’ The eyes of 
the Saviour in looking down upon earth, are fixed upon 
his own image—‘to this man will J look? while the sect. 
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surrounded by their mud wall, are sitting and watching 
for the Shekinah to fall upon their favourite sentiments, 
Let us conscientiously profess our opinions; but let us 
love the man of our own sect but little, who possesses but 
little of the image of Christ; while we love him in whom 
we see much of Christ, though some of his opinions are 
the very opposite of our own, let us love him exceeding- 
ly; and then we ‘shall know that we are passed from 
death unto life,’ and then collisions, and sectarian quar- 
rels will cease. If I am enabled thus to love ail the 
family, ‘whose names are written in heaven,’ 1 have a 
property in all; I have fellowship with all; the gifts of 
all are mine; the spirituality of all is mine; the success 
of all, at home and abroad, is mine: ‘my father wrought 
it all.,—I am persuaded, my dear sir, that you think with 
me that this is christian charity. The world is to be con- 
quered neither by argument, nor by popular talents, but 
by Curist (the Christ on Calvary) 1n us—by the ener- 
gy of pity, of christian philanthropy, that pities, that 
weeps, that plunges into the thickest danger for the 
rescue of the sinking. Does any sect wish to engross to 
itself the work of renovating the world, the only way 
is to engross all the vital godliness in the world; and then 
it will succeed: the Saviour ‘seeketh such to serve 
him.’ ” 

‘Divine service seemed well attended in the states I 
visited; and I should think that, amongst the presbyte- 
rians, the congregationalists, and the baptists, there are 
but few instances of a dry formal ministry, though there 
remains much of it still among the episcopalians.—I fear 
that there is among the baptists a considerable portion of 
that Calvinism, which knows not how to unite duty with 
sovereignty, obligation with privilege, watchfulness with 
perseverance, and the necessity of prayer with divine 
influence. A baptist church practising open, or christian 
communion, I found not; and one or two ministers did 
not hesitate to avow, that they did not consider pedobap- 
tists as in the pale of the vistble church!!! Is it not be- 
yond all expression strange, my dear brother, that the peo- 
ple, who still complain so loudly, that the baptists were 
imprisoned and flogged at Boston, should themselves act 
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upon a sentiment so utterly contrary to christian npn 
ance and charity?” | 

Mr. Ward visited Holland, and in four letters gives us 
much curious and interesting information, which he re- 
ceived there from some learned divines, respecting the 
f.mous sect of the Waldenses, so celebrated for their ° 
piety and their persecutions. We have room for onlya — 
few pa rticulars; and shall preface their mention, by ob- 
servi NBs that the Vaudois, Vallenses, or Waldenses, 
seem to have been of the Celtic race, the most ancient in- 
habitants of Europe. Their place of residence was in 
tie vallies of Piedmont, whence by migration, or driven 
by persect ution, they spread in small bodies over the other 
paris of Europe. ‘They profess a simple and tolerably « 
pure form of christianity, which they say they have had 
hinded down to them from the age of the apostles, and 
are supported in these pretensions by the authority of 
many learned men. We shall give a sketch of the reli- 
gion of this ancient people from the letters before us. 


DOCTRINE OF THE WALDENSES. 


“Besides other points of belief among the Waldenses, 
they professed to adhere only to the sacred seriptures, 
rejecting the authority of the fathers, and ecclesiastical 
— and of the pope: and owning no representative 

f Christ on earth.” 

 - the fall of man.—*In the fall, man lost his inno- 
cence, and all his posterity are born witha propensity to 
evil, and with fleshly inclinations, and are exposed to 
sickness and death.” 

Of Christ they say—“The Son of God left, of his own 
freewill, the state of glory in which he dwelt before his 
appearing on earth; and he became man in all respects 
like us, sin excepted.” 

Of the efficucy uf Christ’s death they say—“As the 
Saviour, being the Son of God, was entirely without sn, 
on account of his holiness and freewill offe ‘ring, his suf- 
ferings and death have this value in them, that God, ae- 
cording to his own gracious will, bestows on all the 
guilty the forgiveness of sins, and hereby the pieus who 
believe in Christ, are appointed to the enjoyment of 
abundant bliss hereafter.”—“Christ died for all men in 
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this sense, that all men without exception might partake, 

on conversion and faith, the salvation obtained by him. 
th his salvation is universdlly and unrestrictedly offered in 
the preaching of the gospel; none are excluded but by 
their own fault.” 

On faith and conversion.—“Salvation consists in the 
knowledge of God’s holy will; in the forgiveness of sins; 
in the supports of the Holy Spirits and in the enjoyment 
of heaven. In order to partake of this salvation, we 
must believe in Christ, which consists in acknowledging 
him as the deliverer and king bestowed by God, and to re- 
pose tranquilly on his assurances, and to be ready to 
obey all his commands. By this faith we are more par- 
ticularly to understand the humble believing and thank- 
ful embracing of the rich and merciful purpose of God, 
in our Saviour’s sufferings and death upon the cross. In 
order thus to believe, it is necessary that we should, 1 in 
the beginning, have a pious disposition, that is, conver- 
sion. Regeneration refers to that change of mind, where- 
by we become new creatures, or new men, and this is the 
same as conversion. ‘The effect of faith in Christ, is a 
zealous observance of duty, united to the desire of advanc- 
ing in moral perfection.” 

Of justificatton.—*We are justified by faith in Christ; 
that is, by this faith we are freed from, guilt, and treated 
as innocent, sin being cancelled.” 

Of sanctification.—*It is the duty of those justified 
by faith in Christ, to apply themselves to the practice of 
true piety, and in this they are assisted by the Holy 
Spirit’s influences on the mind, which are enlightening, 

sanctlying, inspiring holy feelings and encouragements 
to duty. ‘These influences are also consoling; and these 
influences are the portion of all the pious and prayerful.” 

Of a future state they say—“Although acquittal from 
guilt is bestowed upon faith, without respect to works, 
yet salvation is promised upon works of piety. The 


misery of the condemned will be proportioned to the 
measure of their crimes.” 


WORSHIP OF THE WALDENSES. 


Of water baptism.— “The solemn ordinance of chris- 
tian baptism, consists in an immersion, or in pouring upon 
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of water in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. The words in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, signify faith in God as the unt- 
versal Father; in Jesus Christ as the Son of God: and in 
the Holy Ghost as the power of God, by whose immedi- 
ate influence the. apostles spoke with divine authority, 
confirming their commission by miracles. Immersion in, 
or pouring upon of, water, is a proper image of purifica- 
tion, and therefore this ordinance signifies the purifying 
of the mind, the forsaking of sin, and the obligation of a 
holy lifes hence baptism is called the laver of regenera- 
tion.’ 

“They administer the Lord’s supper twice, thrice, or 
four times during the year.” 

“They have preaching only once on the Sabbath; and 
have no other meetings, except on the days the Lord’s 
supper is administered, when the minister preaches an 
evening lecture.” 


OF CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


“They have three orders of officers—bishops, elders, 
and deacons; but they allow these but little authority; 
every man among them has a right to teach and exhort 
in public and in private. 





MANNERS, 


“They denied the lawfulness of wars, lawsuits, oaths, 
and of accepting the office of a magistrate. Though they 
have receded from this latter, and some others of their 
opinions. ‘They were a plain, simple people, industri- 
ous, but not studious of getting rich; they were not am- 
bitious of literature, and insisted that their ministers 
should not aspire after it.” 

These short notices we have extracted, but refer to the 
original letters for more ample information. In closing 
our review, we would express our opinion, that these let- 
ters are instructive and highly interesting to the chris- 
tian public; calculated to give a deep impression of the 
deplorable. state of heathen countries, and particularly 
to establish this point, that the first and most important 
duty of the christian world, is to christianise the heathen. 
They will also impress every eandid reader, that most of 
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those differences, about which the various christian sects 
are jarring, are in reality very little things; and that 
while they are doing no more, and oftentimes something 
far worse, than tything anise, mint, and cummin; they 
are omitting the weighter matters of the law, the com- 


‘mandment of their Lord to extend his mercies to the 


heathen. ‘The author of these letters is out of the reach 
of our praise, we have therefore only to pray, that his 
Lord, who sent him to confer a blessing on the child- 
ren of the light, may now conduct him safely back, 
to confer new and endless blessings on those who are sit- 
ting in the blackness of the shadows of death and despair, 


ESTIMATE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Cicero in bis fine little tract on old age, makes the fol- 
lowing declaration. “If some god were to offer me as 
a favour, that passing from my present time of life, I 
should become young again, and squall in my cradle, I 
would firmly refuse.”* Job says, ‘wherefore is light 
given to him that is in misery, and life unto the bitter in 
spirit; who long for death but it cometh not, and dig for 
it more than for hid treasure; who rejoice exceedingly, 
and are glad when they can find a grave.”t Solomon ex- 
presses his feelings on the subject thus: ‘Therefore I 
hated life, because the work that is wrought under the 
sun is grievous to me; for all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.”’t 

Cicero was weary of the business of life, Job exhausted 
by its misery, Solomon disgusted with its vanity; but they 
all agree in this, that they had not found it a state of 
happiness, “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth.”’§ 


* Si quis deus mihi largiatur,ut ex hac etate repuerascam, et in Cuneis vagiams 
valde recusem, 


+ Job iti, 26—22, + Eeceles, ii, 17. § Mat. vi. 19. 
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HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


We propose to commence, and under favour of Provi- 
dence to continue down towards our own times, a sketch. 
the moral history of the christian religion. The 
reader may, therefore, reasonably expect some account of 
the conception of this work, which we have formed in 
our own minds, in order that he may direct his anticipa- 
tion towards the objects, which we purpose to lay before 
him, and may not be exposed to disappointment and cha- 
he by looking forward for exhibitions and details, 
hich are not comprised within our design. We shall 
codex’ in this introduction, to gratify his reasonable 
expectations; being anxious that he may be saved from 
the vexations of disappointed hopes, and ourselves from 
the mortification of mistaken censure. 

The christian rehgion, then, we view as a grand and 
perfect moral system, devised by the infinite wisdom of 
an infinitely good God, for the universal benefit of the 
sinful race of mankind. We hold that a clear satisfacto- 
ry and full representation of this religion is exhibited in 
what we call the holy scriptures; and that to these scrip- 
tures alone, we must have recourse, when we wish to as- 
certain what christianity really is, or to determine whe- 
ther any particular doctrine, law, or custom, forms any 
part of the system. We consider that christianity, like 

man himself, is composed of body and soul, and that it 
is in the union and mutual action and re-action of these 
two upon each other, that this religion is displayed to the 
eye of human observation; and that as, on the one hand, 
the body without the soul is dead, so on the other, the 
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soul without the body is invisible to mankind. It is 
necessary merely to mention, that by the soul, or ani- 
mating spirit of christianity, we understand all those 
principles of moral law and duty, which are revealed in 
the scriptures, and perceived by an enlightened mind; 
all these considerations and motives, which operate upon 
the feelings, affections and volitions of a christian man; 
and the result of the whole in their effects produced upon 
his moral character as it appears in the sight of God. 
The true living christian has a perception of the nature 
and obligation of moral law: he perceives the destruction 
between right and wrong, sin and duty: and his percep- 
tion of this distinction is accompanied with a proportion- 
ed hatred of the one and love of the other: he loves God 


- with all his heart, and his neighbour ‘as himself; and in 


all his conduct his object is to honour God, to promote the 
whole circle of human interests, and to elevate himself 
and all others in moral purity, dignity and happiness. 
Such is the spirit of christianity as revealed in the scrip- 


tures, and as operating on the character of the truly chris- 


tian man. By the body of christianity, or its external 
visible form, we understand its outward profession, rites, 
ceremonies, and observances, including the discharge of 
the external duties of morality. This outward form of 
christianity entitles a man to be recognized and received 
by men in the character of a christian. 

In our historical sketches, it will be our object tocompare 
the public profession of christianity in the different periods 
of history, with the spiritual doctrines and principles of 
that religion on the one hand, and with its external institu- 
tions and forms on the other; as the same are exhibited 
to us in the scriptures. Our question will be, how far 
the christianity of any age, was the christianity of the 
Bible in its external forms and internal principles; and 
how far it exerted its purifying power upon its protes- 
sors. ‘The christian church, therefore, as a spiritual so- 
ciety, is to-occupy the foreground in our picture; and to 
stand out prominent and distinguished as the main ob- 
ject, which all the different groupings are intended mere- 
ly to illustrate. 

The next object which will of necessity claim our par- 
ticular attention, is the corruptions ef ehristianity. It 
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cannot be denied, that the profession of this religion has 
never been so pure, as its divine institute requires: nor 
is it within the bounds of reasonable calculation, that 
such a degree of purity will ever be attained among a 
corrupted race of men. Christian society is, in this res- 
pect, to be measured by the same scale as civil society; 
for since the crimes and disorders of all nations, contro- 
vert their laws in the direct proportion of the purity and 
excellence of those Jaws; christian society must present 
numerous departures from the absolutely perfect institute, 
so long as ignorance, vicious passions, and numerous 


temptations maintain their existence in the world. An, 


ignorant, depraved, and tempted creature can never, in 
any respect, come up to the requisitions of a law immacu- 
lately pure, and absolutely perfect. If these observa- 
tions, so obviously correct, stood in need of any corrobor- 
ation, it might be found in the instructive page of univer- 
sal history, which shows us the sorrowful regularity of 
the occurrence, that the most salutary regulations are 
evaded, trodden down, and perverted to the worst of 
purposes: so that scarcely is any reformation effected, till 
fresh disorders call aloud for new correctives. But of all 
the pages of history, the ecclesiastical page, is the most 
prolific of facts to illustrate the subject in hand. A false 
religion, with its sure concomitant, dissoluteness of man- 
ners, may remain a long time stationary; probably be- 
cause it 1s impossible for human ignorance and depravity 
to render it worse, or more indulgent to the unbridled li- 
centiousness of vicious passion, than it is already; and 
men having no motive to incur the trouble of devising 
and effecting a change, contentedly wallow in absurdities 
and impurities, endeared to them by habit. But a reli- 
gion, like the christian, of which truth is the basis and 
purity the end, must among such creatures as men are, 
be subject to continual revolutions; the perversity of 
mankind perpetually working its corruption, while the 
gracious agency of a merciful God is as regularly opera- 
ting towards reformation. The apostolic churches fur- 
nish no exception to the universality of these observa- 
tions. ‘Those who imagine that the churches of the first 
age were exempt from imperfections, have probably been 
led into the mistake by incautiously confounding the 
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attainments of those churches with the ability of their in- 
structors. The apostolic writings, however, will show us 
that these men had in their day as many errors to refute, 
as many inovations to remove, as many defections to coun- 
teract, as much vice to control, as numerous untoward re- 
sistances, to try their faith, fortitude and perseverance, as 
have fallen to the lot of any ministry in any age. If the 
truth of these remarks be admitted, the conclusion resulting 
from them will be this, that we ought to look for cor rup- 

tions in the christian church in every period of her history, 
and in all her parts. Perhaps also this general conclusion 
may contribute to reconcile us to a very important par- 
ticular conclusion, which, if it stood alone, might possibly 
rouse our pride into contradiction; namely, that it is pro- 
bable that the churches in our own days may be charge- 
able with very serious defections from the purity of 
christianity as established by its founder. And as it is 
much more dutiful and important, though far less easy or 
agreeable, to pluck the thorn out of our own eye, than to 
notice the mote which is in the eye of our brother. it may 
be no more than an equitable application of an undeniable 
truth, for each party of christians to examine how far 
its faith, institutions and customs, are founded upon the 
infallible authority of the scriptures. It will indeed be a 
new thing, never yet seen under the sun, if a religious 
denomination should be found, which is in all points of 
its organization, and worship, and testimony, conformed 
to the inspired standard; and in which there may not be 
found, not only institutions and customs, but even doc- 
trines, which rest on no other base than traditionary au- 
thority, and contribute to little other purpose than to in- 
flame the pride of sectarian prejudice. A proper exam- 
ination of any church by its own members, if such an ex- 
amination could be made, would show them how much 
in their ne system is divine, how much is innocent 
and tolerable: and how much is absolutely wrong and 
calls for reformation. 

From this view of the corruptions of christianity, it 
will be supposed that in our strictures on ecclesiastical 
history, we shall with candour and imp. rtiality point 
out according to our ability, the defections of the church 
from the primitive model, in the various periods which 
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shall fall under our consideration. And in attempt- 
ing this, we will be led to ascertain what were the par- 
ticular causes of those defections. Of such causes some 
will be found to have their origin within the church, 
some without. Ignorance and ambition combine to cor- 
rupt every society; the former mistakes the true rule of 
social action, the latter seeks glory by pushing the error 
to the utmost limits of extravagance. At an early pe- 
riod, the seriousness which christianity inspires, was 
construed to mean gloominess of disposition; sobriety 
passed into austerity; to regulate the human passions, it 
was thought necessary to extinguish them; and to avoid 
temptation, it was held a duty to abandon society. Thé 
times have been, when those who were ambitious of car- 
rying piety to its highest pitch, withdrew from human 
society, relinquishing its duties and its pleasures to- 
gether. They buried themselves in the caves of the 
mountains and deserts; and in solitude and squalor fed 
upon herbs and roots, and drank of the spring or of the 
brook, whose waters they sometimes muddied, lest they 
should gratify the palate. Some of them perched upon 
aerial pillars, exposed to all the storms of heaven, absorb- 
ed in meditation and prayer. . 

Not content with denying to nature every enjoyment 
which she craves, nor satisfied with exposing himself to 
all external hardships, in the sturdiness of his temper, the 
devotee commences self-tormentor; he tears himself with 
thorns, he scourges himself till the blood runs down, and: 
lives a voluntary lazar under putrifying sores of his own 
infliction. Having at length expunged from his nature 
every attribute which distinguished him from a beast, he 
is ripe to commence a reformer of the church and of 
mankind. His extravagance has procured him a host of 
admirers among the enthusiastic and the ignorant. They 
become his willing disciples; they imitate his austerities, 
and are emulous of attaining to his glory. With such a 
band, he proclaims war, and makes head against the 
whole world; his object is to render all men such as he 
is himself; and he is sure if they embark in the entenf 
prise, he must be their leader. He is fearless of optx- 
sition; for reproach, persecution, dungeons, gibiten- 
flames, have no terrors for men, who have alréion, 
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attainments of those churches with the ability of their in- 
structors. ‘The apostolic writings, however, will show us 
that these men had in their day as many errors to refute, 
as many inovations to remove, as many defections to coun- 
teract, as much vice to control, as numerous untoward re- 
sistances, to try their faith, fortitude and perseverance, as 
have fallen to the lot of any ministry in any age. If the 
truth of these remarks be admitted, the conclusion resulting 
from them will be this, that we ought to look for corrup- 

tions in the christian church in every period of her history, 
and in all her parts. Perhaps also this general conclusion 
may contribute to reconcile us to a very important par- 
ticular conclusion, which, if it stood alone, might possibly 
rouse our pride into contradiction; namely, that it is pro- 
bable that the churches in our own days may be charge- 
able with very serious defections from the purity of 
christianity as established by its founder. And as it is 
much more dutiful and important, though far less easy or 
agreeable, to pluck the thorn out of our own eye, than to 
notice the mote which is in the eye of our brother. it may 
be no more than an equitable application of an undeniable 
truth, for each party of christians to examine how far 
its faith, institutions and customs, are founded upon the 
infallible authority of the scriptures. It will indeed be a 
new thing, never yet seen under the sun, if a religious 
denomination should be found, which is in all points of 
its organization, and worship, and testimony, conformed 
to the inspired standard; and in which there may not be 
found, not only institutions and customs, but even doc- 
trines, which rest on no other base than traditionary au- 
thority, and contribute to little other purpose than to in- 
flame the pride of sectarian prejudice. A proper exam- 
ination of any church by its own members, if such an ex- 
amination could be made, would show them how much 
in their religious system is divine, how much is innocent 
and tolerable: and how much is absolutely wrong and 
calls for reformation. 

From this view of the corruptions of christianity, it 
will be supposed that in our strictures on ecclesiastical 
history, we shall with candour and imp. rtiality point 
out according to our ability, the defections of the church 
from the primitive model, in the various periods which 
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shall fall under our consideration. And in attempt- 
ing this, we will be led to ascertain what were the par- 
ticular causes of those defections. Of such causes some 
will be found to have their origin within the church, 
some without. Ignorance and ambition combine to cor- 
rupt every society; the former mistakes the true rule of 
social action, the latter seeks glory by pushing the error 
to the utmost limits of extravagance. At an early pe- 
riod, the seriousness which christianity inspires, was 
construed to mean gloominess of disposition; sobriety 
passed into austerity; to regulate the human passions, it 
was thought necessary to extinguish them; and to avoid 
temptation, it was held a duty to abandon society. Thé 
times have been, when those who were ambitious of car- 
rying piety to its highest pitch, withdrew from human 
society, relinquishing its duties and its pleasures to- 
gether. They buried themselves in the caves of the 
mountains and deserts; and in solitude and squalor fed 
upon herbs and roots, and drank of the spring or of the 
brook, whose waters they sometimes muddied, lest they 
should gratify the palate. Some of them perched upon 
aerial pillars, exposed to all the storms of heaven, absorb- - 
ed in meditation and prayer. 

Not content with denying to nature every enjoyment 
which she craves, nor satisfied with exposing himself to 
all external hardships, in the sturdiness of his temper, the 
devotee commences self-tormentor; he tears himself with 
thorns, he scourges himself till the blood runs down, and 
lives a voluntary lazar under putrifying sores of his own 
infliction. Having at length expunged from his nature 
every attribute which distinguished him from a beast, he 
is ripe to commence a reformer of the church and of 
mankind. His extravagance has procured him a host of 
admirers among the enthusiastic and the ignorant. They 
become his willing disciples; they imitate his austerities, 
and are emulous of attaining to his glory. With sucha 
band, he proclaims war, and makes head against the 
whole world; his object is to render all men such as he 
is himself; and he is sure if they embark in the enteg 
prise, he must be their leader. He is fearless of op 
sition; for reproach, persecution, dungeons, gib 
flames, have no terrors for men, who have al 
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inflicted upon themselves torments as excrutiating as hu- 
man ingenuity can devise. By such reformers, chris- 
tianity is stripped of all her social virtues and loveliness, 
and dressed out in the garb, and armed with the scourge, 
of afury. ‘These corrupters of christianity, were once 
numerous, and some piles of ruins still remain, to attest 
their former ravages. 

But the most fruitful source of corruption to the chris- 
tian religion, is situated externally to the church, and will 
be found in the false theology, the superstitions, rites, and 
immoral habits of other religions; whose professors, be- 
comuig converts to christianity, brought with them much 
of the religion, which they had abandoned, and incor- 
porated it with that which they adopted. Speaking of 
the religion actually prevailing in christendom at large, 
we may say that it is a compound of christianity with 
Judaism and heathenism in all their various forms and mo- 
difications. Jewish observances, Grecian, Roman, Cel- 
tic, and Gothic superstitions, are found in various parts 
of the christian church, according to the stock from 
which her population have sprung.. Christianity in pu- 
rifying the religion of any country, always receives a 
stain upon herself. This was eminently the case with 
the western church of Europe, from which we are de- 
scended. ‘There was a time when that church was the 
grand reservoir, into which all the nominally abolished 
religions of that part of the world, poured their respec- 
tive contributions of antiquated filth and offal through a 
thousand channels. Judaism contributed the gorgeous 
garments of her abolished and now senseless ceremonies; 
heathenism surrendered all her gods and geddesses to be 
baptised by christian names, and to become by their 
marriage with christianity, the progenitors of a new 
race of christian divinities, who should re-unite in them- 
selves the opposite attributes of their parents. Immortal 
superstition rolled along, spreading her pestilential in- 
fluence over the moral opinions and habits of society, 
with undiminished virulence. Heathen philosophy 
brought in her insolvable questions, her skeptical specu- 
ions, and her logical fretfulness. Christianity was not 
mitted to associate with her new allies, without com- 
sating their complaisance in assuming her name, by 
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adopting their dress and manners. Their different lan- 
guages melted into a common tongue by mutual consent. 
The schoolmen presided over these common sewers of filth 
and abomination, and conducted the process of their 
mixture and assimilation with admirable skill and impar- 
tiality. Equally expert at christianising heathenism, and 
heathenising christianity, they formed a religion out of 
the whole, of so extraordinary a character, that nothing 
on earth ever was or will be like it. Europe, after all 
the reformations which she has experienced, and all the 
light which literature and philosophy have shed upon 
her, remains to this day a christianised heathen; and her 
bullion can probably be separated from its alloy only by 
fire in the assayer’s crucible. 

The subject under consideration, has been often treated 
by historians, antiquarians, and travellers; and much res- 
pecting it may be found in the writings of theologians; 
but it is far from being yet exhausted. We are of 
opinion, that if the traditionary proverbs, customs, and 
superstitions of different christian countries, particularly of 
those whose population has been least mixed, and whose 
manners remain the most simple, were collected and ar- 
ranged, they would form a work very instructive, and 
extremely entertaining and amusing. Such a work 
would suggest profitable speculations on the religion, 
philosophy, and manners; on the wisdom, the wit, and 
the folhes of ancient times; and might probably show, 
that for many things which prevail amongst us, we are 
indebted to the traditions of our barbarous ancestors, 
rather than to the discoveries of modern philosophy. 
The character of christianity in many ages cannot be 
correctly painted, without delineating the features of re- 
maining heathenism, as well as those which are genuinely 
christian. It may admit of some doubt, whether we 
should insist upon that exactness of the pencil, which ex- 
hibits the warts and wens, the defects and blemishes, as 
well as the lineaments of strength and beauty, precisely 
as they exist in the original; or whether the same lati- 
tude should be conceded to the moraiist, which is allowed 
to the artist, of depicting the general hkeness and ex- 
pression of the original, omitting the defects, and heighten- 
ing a little the beauties. Without deciding this question, 
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it may be sufficient to remark, that the latter species of 
picture is that which every denomination paints for itself, 

the former is the best that it paints for its neighbours. 

We shall next notice the corrupting influence of civil au- 
thority upon the church. 

The influence of civil government upon the christian re- 
ligion is a subject of immense extent. ‘Two societies co-ex- 
isting within the same territorial limits, composed of the 
same members, organized under different constitutions, 
laws, and government; neither depending on the other, yet 
mutually supporting and supported; present a most com- 
plicated, but an interesting subject to the contemplation of 
the mind. ‘That the church by her constant instruction of 
the community in the duties of piety and morality; by her 
careful inspection over the actions of her members; by 
her exacting of them all a conduct marked by habitual 
justice, temperance and kindness; and in a particular man- 
ner by enforcing upon them, a veneration of the magis- 
trates, and obedience to their laws, as a sacred duty of 
religion; must contribute in an inconceivable degree to the 
support of the civil government; and secure, without any 
trouble to the magistracy, some of the main objects of its 
institution, besides effecting a salutary extension of the 
virtues beyond the boundaries of legal requisition or en- 
forcement. Every civil government must, of consequence, 
have a deep interest in seeing such an institution as the 
christian church, co-extensive with its territory, and ope- 
rating upon all its citizens or subjects. On the other hand 
it is equally apparent, that the church is deeply interested 
in the correctness and energy of the civil government un- 
der which she resides. ‘That violent men who cast off the 
fear of God and the restraint of moral principle, should 
be coerced by civil authority; that crimes should be pun- 
ished, the public burden equalized in its pressure upon all 
descriptions of persons, and the safety of the common- 
wealth secured; and in particular, that the church herself 
should be protected im the free enjoyment and exercise of 
all her rights and duties; is an object of the very highest 
importance to religion. When things are rightly under- 
stood, it will be confessed that church and state are mutual- 
ly and equally interested in each other’s prosperity and 
welfare. It must be confessed, however, that though 
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formed to be natural friends and allies, these societies have 
often become enemies to each other’s peace and prosperi- 
ty. The church has suffered in all instances, whether she 
was the aggrieved or the aggressor, in such unfortunate 
scenes. The injuries which the christian church sustain- 
ed by the persecutions of the Roman government during 
the reign of heathenism, the injuries which she sustained 
by being incorporated with the same government after its 
conversion to christianity; the evils which she brought up- 
“on herself by her ambitious usurpation over all the secu- 
lar governments of Europe, at a subsequent period; and 
the calamities under which she continues to smart since her 
amalgamation with the civil government, in those countries 
wliere the reformation has been established by law, form 
some of the most painful, but not the least instructive pag- 
es in her history. The injury which the christian church 
has suffered from the civil powers, and from her own am- 
bitious usurpation of civil power, has employed many pens. 
Every view of the subject has perhaps been presented by 
one or other of the writers who have treated it; but their 
observations are often desultory, and only occur occasion- 
ally in the discussion of other subjects; something indeed 
more extensive and satisfactory on the topic, may be found 
in several works of a controversial character; but the fact 
is that the general subject has never yet obtained its due 
rank in the pages of ecclesiastical history, the place which 
naturally belongs to it, and where alone it can be exhibi- 
ted to advantage, and contemplated with full effect. The 
reason of this singular omission, must be sought in the 
views and character of our ecclesiastical historians; most 
of whom considered state establishments highly beneficial 
to christianity, and of consequence could not be expected 
to look into their operations, for any extensively 1 injurious 
effects upon the purity of the religion established. 

The next cause of corruption which I shall mention, is 
the introduction of heathen philosophy into the church, 
as a means of illustrating and defending the christian re- 
ligion, and of recommending it to the favourable opinion 
and adoption of learned heathens. This corruption was 
effected principally by those literary and philosophical 
heathen, who embraced the christian faith, and were af- 
terwards called to the gospel ministry. It was impossible 
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for such men not to discover, that a great many of those 
doctrines and maxims which had employed their youthful 
studies, are perfectly accordant with the truths of revelation. 
Heathen philosopy contains many doctrines, and rules of 
conduct, derived from the ancient patriarchal religions 
through the channel of tradition; and many profound ob- 
servations and remarks on human nature and society, 
which had presented themselves to observant and philo- 
sophical minds. All these Were mixed, no doubt, with 
unprofitable questions, and idle speculations: and the ' 
whole mass corrupted by many skeptical opinions and 
impious conclusions. When the propagation and defence 
of christianity, fell into the hands of these converted phi- 
losophers, it was nothing wonderful that they should at- 
tempt to wipe from their religion the stigma of being an un- 
philosophical system, by demonstrating its accordance 
with the sublimest parts of heathen philosophy. It was 
also to be expected that in preaching to their iormer hea- 
then companions, they should point out to them how ma- 
ny of their opinions, and how much of their moral code, 
they might bring with them into the christran church, 

and how very few were the obstructions to { :eir conver- 
sion. ‘This course of proceeding, though natural and un- 
avoidable, was at the same time dangerous. At a very 
early period, christianity had approximated too much to- 
wards systems which it was intended to abolish. Ano- 
ther dangerous temptation lay in the way of these propa- 
gators of christianity. The christians had long been stig- 
matized, and especially their ministers, as a rude, illite- 
rate, and barbarous rabble, who were equally destitute of 
philosophical knowledge and of the charms of popular 
eloquence. It was but a matter of course, that eloquent and 
philosophical preachers and writers among them, should 
lose no time to redeem their community from an imputa- 
tion, which was thought to be at once, injurious to its re- 
putation, and hostile to its prosperity Departing from 
the simplicity of the gospel, and the humility which it in- 
culeates, they threw themselves into the public arena, to 
contest the palm of speculation and eloquence, with the 
proudest of their opponents. When pride and self sufli- 
ciency swell the bosoms of christian ministers, and the spirit 
of competition and rivalry sways their purposes, they rash 
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headlong into extremes. The advocates of christianity 
of whom we are treating, became profound, ingenious, 
philosophical, eloquent preachers and writers; but they 
sacrificed the simplicity and impaired the truths of their 
religion; and kindled in themselves, and among their fol- 
lowers, an anti-evangelical spirit, which could not be satis- 
fied with the approbation of God, unless it was accompa- 
nied with the praise of men. Declension in religion has 
itsregularlaws of causation. To promoteexpertness in phi- 
losuphical discussion, the modes of disputation which pre- 
vailed among heathen philosophers, were introduced 
among christian ministers. Their meetings instead of be- 
ing spent in prayer and spiritual conference, were wasted 
in dispute and trifling subtleties. The eastern philosophy 
invaded some parts of the church, the western took pos- 
session of others. Plato came to have as much influence 
in the church of God as Pauls until the subtle metaphysics 
and logie of Aristotle, calculated not for the discovery of 
truth, but to protract litigation, put down all competition; 
and the Stagirite became the dictator of the church of Eu- 
rope for ages. So inveterate are the corruptions of chris- 
tiunity, which have originated from this cause, that the 
ehurch has not got rid of them to this day. 

One link more in the chain of causation, and we shall 
close our remarks on the means which have corrupted 
christianity. I allude to the mode of education pursued 
in her theological schools. It is the glory of christianity, 
that it is a religion of light; it governs men by illumina- 
ting them: it converts every family into a school of theo- 
logy, every parent into a preacher of the gospel, and every 
babe into a student of religious truth and duty. Itis im the 
natural course of things, that a society which exacts mental 
cultivation and knowledge from all its members, should look 
for highly cultivated talents and a more than ordinary fund 
of information, in its presiding officers; who are to be the 
fountain of instruction, and the instrument of regulation 
to the whole. Theological schools for the purpose of com- 
municating an education suitable for the ministerial office, 
to those who propose to devote themselves to its duties, 
spring up from the same causes which occasion the found- 
ing of other seminaries of learning. At a very early pe- 
riod such theological schools were instituted: most cities, 
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,and respectable churches, had one of them, under the su- 
~ perintendence of the bishop or minister. Had there been 
as much judgment discovered in selecting the proper sub- 
jects of study and modes of instruction in these schools, 
as there was zeal displayed in founding and multiplying 
them, the church would not have lost her faith or her spi- 
fritual character in the dark and thorny mazes of mys- 
ticism and speculation. But the fact is that philosophy 
soon became not the handmaid, but the companion, and 
finally the mistress of christianity, in all these institutions. 
Aristotle became the text book; the hair splitting ingenui- 
ty of Grecian philosophy, and the audacity which pro- 
pounds all sorts of questions for dogmatical decision, were 
principally cultivated. The intricacies of verbal logic, 
and the talent of never permitting one’s self to be convin- 
ced or vanquished in a debate, were held in supreme re- 
pute. Hence arose that extraordinary race, called the 
schoolmen, whose acuteness subtility and absurdity; 
whose occasional views of profound truth combined with 
still profounder nonsense; whose piety and superstition, 
and general character composed of all sorts of contradic- 
tions, will be the wonder of mankind to the end of time. 
The christian church, though nominally one and indi- 
visible, was in reality split into a number of philosophi- 
cal sects, everlastingly disputing about their philosophical 
speculations, and maintaining the glory of their respec- 
tive founders. ‘Theological schools became theatres of 
disputation; every thing in religion or connected with it; 
every question which could by any ingenuity be supposed 
to have any bearing upon religion, was made the subject 
of disputation: the lust of disputation was cherished 
more than all the christian graces and virtues; and the 
glory of a prime disputant stood higher than that of a 
saint. Even to this day, theological schools on old foun- 
dations, retain this ancient system of disputation, for and 
against all sorts of truth and all sorts of error; and all 
sorts of problems conceivable and inconceivable; as if 
the lust of contradiction, and an apprenticeship to the 
art of wrangling, were necessary to qualify a man for 
preaching the gospel. How much christianity suffered 
by this mode of theological education before the refor- 
mation, and since the reformation; and what evil effects 
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OF CHRISTIANITY. 4. 4 
from this sole cause continue to this day, corrupting the © 
purity. and tarnishing the glory of the christian church,* + 
no human being can fully ascertain. 1. 

Here we shall close by pointing out the reference, which 
the foregoing observations bear to our projected work. 
Under the title of the Moral History of Christianity, we 
intend to sketch an outline of the christian church, to the 
eye of a man who would judge of her according to her 
conformity with the word of God, in the various periods 
since her first establishment. In each period her faith, 
organization, worship, and manners, are to be slightly 
sketched and compared with the scriptures; and her va- 
rious corruptions and departures from that rule traced to 
their true causes. It is a series of pictures of the same 
moral society in the different periods of its existence, 
which we contemplate in the visions of a fancy, perhaps 
more struck with the brilliancy of its object, than with the 
difficulties which will attend its accomplishment. The 
nature of our plan, however, decides upon the nature of 
the materials which ought to be used in the work. 
Chronological accuracy will seldom be necessary; and our 
chronological periods will not be measured by centuries, 
or any other regular number of years, but will be long or 
short, according to the phases of our changeable subject. 
A minute and extensive collection of facts is totally in- 
compatible with our design; those which we mention, 
however, ought to be authentic and characteristic. Our 
canvas ought not to be crowded with figures, but those 
which are introduced should be significant and well 
grouped, and all contribute to the unity of the picture 
and its grand moral design. ‘The champions of the 
church, and the giants who assailed her, her principal 
corrupters and reformers, the modifications of her char- 
acter by prosperity and adversity, her various revolu- 
tions and their causes and consequences are our proper 
objects. The narrative of facts must be brief, but moral 
deductions may be pursued to a great extent. If history 
be, according to the fine apophthegm of Bacon, philoso- 
phy teaching by experience, we will have accomplished 
nothing, unless we shall deduce from the history of the 
church in past ages, some assured rules of judgment, by 
which we may be enabled to decide upon her character, 
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duties and prospects in our own times. This is the chief 
end for which her history ought to be read, or ought to be 
_ written. 

We are not unapprized of the magnitude or dificulty 
of our undertaking, and may perhaps live to wish that we 
had chosen an easier task, more proportioned to our 
strength. To accomplish our design in a manner worthy 
of its subject, would require the ‘literary labours of a 
whole life, with a much more abundant supply of mate- 
rials, than our scanty stock can furnish. Some readers 
may laugh at the nature of our enterprize, the prudent 
will ask why we embarked in it at all; but we trust that 
there will still be others, so condescendingly gentle, as to 
give us credit for a worthy attempt, ond to think that the 
novelty and difficulty of the undertaking, should procure 
some indulgence for the defects of execution. Perhaps 
they may plead in our favour, that to communicate a little 
knowledge discovers a better disposition of mind, than to 
withhold that little, because it is not more; at least they 
will forbear censure, although they should find little wor- 
thy of praise. We hope that the importance of the 
topics discussed in this intreductory paper, will be ad- 
mitted as an apology for its length. ‘l’o those who are 
but slightly acquainted with the ‘history of the church we 
think they will be interesting and, perhaps, instructive to 
the regular readers of history to whom all our observa- 
tions are already familiar, who will we trust admit their 
truth and justness. 





PROVERBS. 


1. It does not follow, that he who manages his own 
business with discretion, is qualified to counsel his neigh- 
bour. 

2. Some men go right, because they are not tempted to 
go wrong. 

3. Some men blunder upon error, others invent it by 
laborious reasoning. 

4. Truth is truth, however we come by it: let us be 
er that many adopt the opinions of others. 

. Itis better to pin one’s faith to another man’s sleeve, 
"at to have no faith at all. 
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T' ose among the inhabitants of India who believe 
that there is a God, suppose that the soul of man is a part 
of the divinity, united with matter, and placed in a state 
of personal probation. They imagine that at death it is 
again merged in the divine essence, whence it is afterwards 
sent back to earth toanimate the body of some future man, 
beast, bird orreptile, according tothe merit of its conduct in 
its former life. It seems that they are equally afraid, lest 
when they return to the deity at death, he should cast 
them into some hell of torment, or send them to animate 
some base reptile, from which state they could not reach 
to the human condition, until after undergoing many thou- 
sands of transmigrations. Hence they spend their lives in 
labouring for the salvation of their souls; they believe that 
none are absolutely certain of future felicity, except those 
who commit suicide, or torture themselves voluntarily 
through life; and those who do not die a voluntary death, 
expire under the utmost agonies of doubt and despair re- 
specting their future fate. 

“The Hindoo is brought to die by the side of the Gan- 
ges, as he lies there; he utters his sorrows in some such 
words as these: where am I now going? Into what reptile 
form? If I lose the human form, [ must pass through sixty 
millions of births among brute animals, before I can become 
aman again. When, where will these transmigrations 
terminate? O Gunger (the Ganges) do thou receive me. 
O Ram! O Narayau! O Muhader! have mercy on me.”’* 
Such are the truits of a false religion! 

Job was a faithful worshipper of the true God, and had 

a dim and indistinct knowledge of a future state. In the 


* Ward’s Letters. 
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following mournful strain he expostulates with his maker, 
for a little ease before he should be called to step into the 
shadowy regions of futurity. “Are not my days few? 
cease then, and let me alone, that | may take comfort a 
little, before I go whence I shall not return, even to the 
land of darkness and the shadow of death; a land of dark- 
ness, as darkness itself, and of the shadow of death, with- 
out any order, and where the light is as darkness.”’* 
Such are the fruits of a true, but imperfectly developed 
religion! 

Let us give an instance of the joyful, and triumphant, 
and exhilarating prospects which are afforded toagood man 
under the full developement of the true religion. “Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribula- 
tion, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword? Nay in all these things we are more 
than conqverors through ‘him thatlovedus. ForI am per- 
suaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any created being, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.”t ‘For f am now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought the 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give 
me at that day; and iat to me only, but unto all them who 
love his appearing.”’t Such is the fruit of the true re- 
ligion now that it is brought to perfection! 

Death is merely a trans:tion from the present life toa 
future ; but as our condition in that future state of being, 
is to be determined by our present conduct, it is plain that 
the religion which secures a well grounded, clear and tri- 
umphant hope in death, must be the true religion; for in 
order to effect this much, it must produce holiness in this 
life as the reasonable service which God requires of us; 
and must furnish from God full assurance that he will re- 
ward that holiness with proportionate felicity in the life 
tocome. This christianity, and it alone, fully effects. 
When we !ook into the three instances quoted above, we 
find, that the Indian worshipped false gods, practised 


* Job x, 20—22. + Rom. vin, 35, 37-39 {2 ‘Tim. iy. 6-8. 
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4 corrupting and an abominable superstition, and died in 
dismay and in despair. The patriarch worshipped the 
true God, and had such trust in his gracious government, 
as to cherish a trembling hope of being well hereafter. 
His darkness had a ray of comfort; he trembled without 
desponding; and possessed a hope without its amplest as- 
surance. But the apostle displays the whole possible tri- 
umph of true religion in the prospect of death. He con- 
fided in the love of Christ, who having died for his sins, 
and risen again for his justification, had assured him of 
the pardon of his sins through the blood of the cross; and 
exhibited his own resurrection to life and glory, as the 
proof and pledge of his servant’s resurrection and life. 
He had furnished his servants with a proof of the efficacy 
of faith, in the conscious fruits of a life of holiness: the 
man knew, that he had fought a severe but successful bat- 
tle, ran a fatiguing but giorious race; and this filled him 
with the fullest assurance, that his righteous judge would 
confer a crown of righteousness upon him according to his 
faithful promise. Here not only was no despair, nor dis- 
may, nor shivering, nor holding back; but the full as- 
surance and triumph of the christian hope. Hear the con- 
clusion of the whole matter: “Our Saviour Jesus Christ- 
huth abolished death, and brought life and immortality 
to life by the gospel.”’* 





PROVERBS. 


6. God tolerates censorious spirits, that we may be taught 
to correct faults which good men would never notice. 

7. When atale bearer settles in a village, let the friends 
of peace pray that he may become a liar. 

8. He that lies occasionally is a dangerous man, the 
habitual liar is quite harmless. 

9. There are three fools in the world: he who is wise in 
his own conceit, he who imagines himself wiser than eve- 
ry body else, and he who thinks that wisdom will die with 

im. 

10. Often have I seen two fools well met; the giver of 

advice, and the taker. 


*2 Tim. i. 16. 






THB SABBATH 


Ir was a complaint which God himself made against 
his ancient people, whom he had so richly endowed and 
variously blessed, “they have forsaken me, the fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water.” A figure highly de- 
scriptive of the absolute folly, as well as gross unconcern 
which men too often betray in regard to their moral re- 
sponsibility. I apprehend a like propensity to mend the 
divine laws, or a disposition to speculate upon, and to 
fritter away, the plain statutes of the Bible, is equally 
characteristic of some.modern professors: that many, 
though zealous religionists, are blindly pursuing the very 
course thus vividly described; are deliberately preferring 
their own vain conceits to the humiliating, but demon- 
strative, doctrines of the gespel; and instead of submit- 
ting “themselves unto the righteousness of God,” are 
foolishly expending all their zeal in “going about to es- 
tablish their own righteousness.” 

Theories without number, and with high philosophic 
pretensions, have been introduced to modify the moral 
obligation of man, while codes of various sizes have been 
reduced to practical operation, which disclaim or circum- 
scribe the supreme authority of God over the human con- 
science. Doubts have been started, and with them par- 
ties have risen and flourished, even where the sun of rizh- 
teousness shines with his brightest radiance; and a spe- 
culation on some favourite fragment of moral rule, has 
grown into a system of ethics which has weaned the heart 
from the great Lawgiver himself. The field of polemical 
theology has been continu: ally extending itself, until the 
human mind, fairly thrown loose, has entirely abandoned 
those pure spiritual principles, which must prepare man 
to sustain his presence, who is *‘of purer eyes than to be- 
hold iniquity,’ and fit him with angels to ride upon the 
wings of the morning, or with seraphs to praise God for 
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ever and ever. How tenderly did Jesus in his day be- 
wail, and with what anxious solicitude does the christian 
still exhort, the thoughtless sinner, who yet runs his er- 
rant course, unawed by warning, untutored by observa- 
tion, unconvinced by disappointment, until death has 
summoned him to an interchange of glance and thought 
with beings of other worlds. 

Among these aberrations which have broken up the 
harmony, and defaced the beauty of this moral associa- 
tion which God has formed on earth, which have turned 
man aside from the high destiny his nature, was made com- 

etent to realise, and substituted a narrower, a less dig- 
nified object of effort, I know none more presumptuous 
than that which either avowedly, or virtually, sets aside 
the institution of the SanBaru. * The objections by which 
the institution of the Sabbath has been assailed, are as 
futile as they are various: they have never apprehended, 
much less refuted, the scripture argument, which 
authoritatively presses its observance upon the con- 
science. ‘The law that establishes it is positive, its 
physical and moral necessity evident, and its practical 
benefits apparent to the most superficial observer. ‘The 
whole history of society pleads for its sanctification as es- - 
sential to the very existence of religion, both personal and 
social; and exhibits its profanation as the characteristic 
sin of those who “have not the fear of God before their 
eyes.” On such considerations as these the argument in 
favour of the Sabbath must turn: and though unbelief 
should assail them with her sophisms, yet while they 
stand supported by scripture records, and facts exhi- 
bited with such great variety and fulness in the moral 
government of the great creator, the institution which they 
protect is not to be upturned. It must for ever be entitled 
to the most affectionate regards of those for whose benefit 
it was designed, and serve, according to the attention it 
may receive, te mould their character and measure their 
joys. 

In discussing this subject, it is my intention diligently 
to pursue the scripture argument; availing myself of ge- 
neral reasonings, only so far as that argument may throw ~ 
them in my way. The Bible has been, by the highest of 
all authority, made the rule for every reasoner on 
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morals: “to the law and to the testimony: if they speak 
not according to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them.”” And on this subject we shall find it to 
be, what it is on every other, ‘profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness,” warranting us in any censure we have passed 

upon those by whom it has been, and continually is, so 
variously, and so greatly, profaned. ‘What evil thing is 
this that ye do and profane the Sabbath? Did not your 
fathers thus, and did not our God bring all this evil upon 
us and upon this city? Yet ye bring more wrath upon 
Israel by profaning the Sabbath.” 

The Hebrew term translated SassBatu, signifies to 
cease, leave off, to rest: and accordingly rest 1s the very 
first rdea involved in thé institution itself. It is said, 
“God rested from all his work which he had made.” In 
the exercise of his own sovereignty, without any necessity, 
other than his own good pleasure impelling him so to do, 
he determined to create the world; to establish by his 
own power, and for his own glory, that line of causes and 
effects, which his providence still preserves in operation: 
to speak into being those beautiful and endless combina- 
tions, which, as formed into one great, beautiful whole, 
are denominated ‘the heavens and the earth:” to protract 
the creative process, which his power would have avail- 
ed instantaneously to effect, through ‘six days: and 
having executed his purpose, he rEsTED. Here then we 
have the original of the Sabbath, and to this must we 
look for its import. Whatever changes it may since have 
undergone, this record must furnish us with its first prin- 
ciples, by which it is always to be distinguished. Short 
indeed was the period in which man shone in all the glory 
of his maker’s image, and enjoyed all the comforts of his 
maker’s presence: but the reverse he experienced, as the 
effect of the sin he committed, neither altered the nature, 
nor suspended the obligation of moral law. Notwith- 
standing this most melancholy catastrophe, which threw 
his crown broken and soiled at his feet, it was then, for 
a reason at that time existing, and to commemorate an 
event then accomplished, that the Sabbath was institut- 
ed: and the fall, which, from the nature of the case, 
could not set aside the law, eould neither destroy the fact, 
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nor change the reason by which the law existed. Ac- 
cordingly, when afterwards the ten conmandments,were 
engraved by the finger of God on tables of stone, the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath was enforced by its original rea- 
son: “Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy: for 
in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and 
all that in them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore, 
the Lord blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it.’ 
And at a much later period, when generation upon gene- 
ration had long lain in their tombs, the apostle Paul in- 
corporates it in his argument on that subject, addressed to 
the Hebrews: “although the works were finished from 
the foundation of the world:” and presses it as still afford- 
ing the explanatory principle of the Sabbath, though it 
has been changed from the seventh to the first day of the 
week, and instead of the creation, now commemorates 
the resurrection of Christ. Our reference to that period 
then, when God had finished his works under a happy 
constitution, and with their reciprocal relations, does 
not run up our inquiry toohigh. The nature of our sub- 
ject requires us to obtain our principles here, and thence 


to carry them along with us, in faithful application to all 


the different parts of our investigation. . 

“God rested.”’ The first idea in this declaration is, 
that he ceased to work, or create: “‘he rested on the se- 
venth day from all his work which he had made.” He 
had accomplished his design: “the heavens and the earth 
were FINISHED, and all the host of them.” This, however, 
does not shut out the continued efforts of his providence, 
nor assert that his superintending intelligence has aban- 
doned his works to their own necessary operations: He 
who *‘made the worlds,” also “upholds all things by the 
word of his power.” Every plant was in the earth and 
every herb was in the field, with their verdant foliage 
and ripened fruit, while yet the rains had not fallen, nor 
man commenced his labour: but the providence of God 
sent forth from the earth a mist to water the whole face 
of the ground. This truth our Redeemer also, who styles 
himself the Lerd of the Sabbath, most distinctly asserts, 
when, under mistaken and superstitious notions, he was 
reproached by the Jews as a profaner of that holy day: 
“My father worketh hitherto and I work.” And surely 
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it is but a common sense remark, that all God’s works 
are necessarily dependent on his protecting and support- 
ing agency: possessing no existence but as he bestows it, 
and being just as incapable to preserve, as they were to 
originate, that existence. What can be self-existent but 
God, who is from everlasting to everlasting? Nor yet are 
we to suppose that God rested from all his work, because 
he had become fatigued by labour, or exhausted by effort. 
‘The creator of the ends of the south fainteth not, neither 
is weary.” Such an idea would be altogether derogatory 
to him who said, “let there be light, and there was lights” 
who “spake ol it was done, who commanded and it 
stood fust.”” The meaning is, that, having executed his 
own august purpose, he ceased, or left off, to create: 
the work was finished: complete a allits parts: the sun, 
moon, and stars shone with all their brilhancys; the earth 
was fragrant and verdant, her soil producing every thing 
that was ‘good for food and pleasant to the sight:” the 
different creatures sustained to each other their proper 
relations: and man, distinguished by his creator’s image, 

was placed under covenant obligation, warned of evil he 
might suffer, and assured of good he might acquire: 
every thing was in operation according to its own consti- 
tuent principles, forming one grand, perfect, harmonious 
whole. 

Work is to be supposed as always the precursor of 
rest: and whenever God speaks of his rest in the serip- 
tures, it is predicated on some finished work. ‘The Sab- 
bath, as a divine institution, is always a memorial of such 
a work: intended to confer honour upon it, and to express 
God’s approbation of what he had done. _ In the present 
instance, the Sabbath day was sanctified in honour of 
creation: was to be “‘a general and public festival of the 
nativity of the world.”” And surely this view furnishes 
a most cogent reason for its diligent observance; as it can 
certainly form no part either of the wisdom or goodness 
of the creature, to undervalue what the creator so highly 
estimates: or not duly to honour what even comes from 
his hand, finished in all necessary perfection, and adorn- 
ed with every thing that can make it lovely‘and glorious: 
nay, What judgment should we form of a creature, who, 
possessing any of the attributes of telligence, should so 
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widely differ from his creator on any moral question? Or 
of one who should venture to disregard an institution esta- 
blished by the great Lawgiverr What else can we make 
of it than a dereliction, both moral and intellectual, an 
overt-act in his career of rebellion? And if the Sabbatical 
institution be such as we have represented it to be, if he 
who diligently and correctly studies his Bible must there 
see itin the same vivid light, how shall we interpret its 
profanation as any thing less than a most distressing proof 
of the corruption of human nature; that, in particular, it 
betrays a disposition to abuse the creatures with which 
God has stored this lower world: and, in general, that 
‘the carnal mind is enmity against God; it is not subject 
to his law, neither indeed can be!” If under this view, 
the sin, against which I am here called upon to inveigh, 
appears to draw awfully deep in its consequences, and to 
lead to events the most mournfully tragical, I must only 
entreat my reader not to be a careless student of his 
Bible, nor an inactive observer of society. Both may 
show him that my reasoning are not too confident, nor the 
conclusions to which they lead too broad. ‘The profana- 
tion of the Sabbath is always a dishonour done to God’s 
finished and approved works, with a neglect of the duties - 
and a rejection of the blessings, resulting from our rela- 

tiontothem. It isnot the light and trivial sin many wish 

to consider it to be; not the harmless dew-drop, which, 

in the strength of moral integrity, we may easily shake 

off, and stand unsullied before our Creator: but a grie- 

vous sin which continually increases its own guilt, and 

infallibly drags a multitude of others in its train, until 

“the cup of our iniquity is full,” and the judgments of 

insulted majesty surprise and destroy us in the midst of 

our rebellion. 

There is a second idea included in this declaration, 
“God rested,’”? which in some of our remarks, we have 
partially anticipated; it is this: he was pleased with his 
own work: satisfied with what he had done, and con- 
templated it with delight. In the account given of crea- 
lion, it is said, “and God saw every thing that he had 
made, and behold it was very good.”’ It clearly had his 
approbation, as fully corresponding with his design, and. 
adequate to produce the result he sought and desired, his 
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own glory. So, carrying out the ideasof res somewhat. 
farther, in speaking to the children of. Israef, after he 
had brought them “out of the house of bondage,” and 
the land of idols, he says in relation to the Sabbath, 
‘It is a sign between me and the children of Israel for 
ever: for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
and on the seventh day he rested, and was refreshed.” 
Exodus xxxi. 17. And this, viewed in the same way in 
which all human terms must be, when applied to the di- 
vine operations, can mean nothing less than his own high 
approbation of, and his great pleasure in, his finished 
plan. Hence too that peculiar phraseology, used to ex- 
press the saiisfaction God takes in the religious services 
his people render: “The Lord smelled a sweet savour,” 
or savour of rest. “The Lord hath chosen Zion, he 
hath desired it for his habitation: this is my rest for ever, 
here will I dwell, for I have desired it.”” Indeed, are we 
not naturally led to imagine, that he should be pleased 
with what his own wisdom projected, and his own power 
accomplished: that there was nothing about it displeasing 
to him, nothing deficient; but every thing possessed of 
that perfection, and of those charms he intended to give 
it; at least at that time, whatever other designs he might 
hold in reserve? Or have we any scriptural reason ever 
stated, or any fact ever occurring, to explain why God 
should cherish any displeasure against, or enter into any 
controversy with, the world, other than sin, which has 
altered its character, changed its position, destroyed its 
powers, and broken up its relation to him? Has the 
voice of God, speaking from the circle of the heavens, 
or through inspired lips, ever revealed, or the genius of 
philosophy ever propounded, another, a better reason? 
No. Sin has brought death into our world, and all our 
woes. Very different on that first Sabbath, when the 
chorus of creation’s praise was heard in heaven, did man, 
with all that was subordinate to him, appear in the divine 
eye, from what he does now, when, “having sought out 
many inventions,” he has become “guilty before him.” 
There the creator condescended to hold free intercourse 
with him; angels loved an errand to Paradise, and came 
to behold, admire, and praise. Oh, enchanting vision of 
departed ‘joys! Sin has reversed the lovely scene; the 
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beauties of Eden have perished from our sight; and man, 
destined to inhale life from every zephyr, now walks 
mournfully down to the grave, to moulder and be for- 
gotten by his kind! But again he has arched the hea- 
vyens with a smile: ‘God so loved the world’’—his_be- 
loved Son that wept in Gethsemane, and bled on Calvary, 
is in our nature seated on the throne of the universe, 
calling upon both the writer and the reader, to come up 
and reign with him in glory for ever. Yes, God was 
pleased with his own work. 

I know no more interesting view to take of the Sab- 
bath, than that it is the emblem and instrument of com- 
munion with God; that ere man was polluted by sin, and 
earth bighted by the curse, Jehovah heard and accepted 
his praise: permitted a near approach unto himself, as he 
does still with those who love his name and keep his com- 
mandments; manifesting himself unto them; consecrating 
their bodies for the indwelling of his spirit, that he may 
be the inmate of their bosom, and the companion of their 
walks; taking delight in their christian graces, and re- 
cognizing them as incovenant with himself. Happy they 
who now experience it, walking on earth by faith, and 
rejoicing in the light of his countenance! And still hap-. 
pier they, who have finished their pilgrimage, escaped the — 
troubles that try every heart on this side the grave; who 
traverse the regions of light, and see God as he is! 
“Sorrows and sighing have for ever fled from those blest 
abodes whither they have gone.” Of them, in all her 
beauty, Eden was but a pledge, a foretaste, the prepara- 
tory residence of a happy probationer, aspiring after the 
rewards of the covenant of life. 

Thus “God rested:”’ and this rest of God is made the 
basis of the sabbatical institution. God blessed the se- 
venth day, and sanctified it: because that in it he had res- 
ted.” Hence he so emphatically denominates it his rest: 
“this is my rest forever:” hence the singular petition from 
the penof the Psalmist, ‘arise, O Lord, into thy rest:’’ hence 
also the peculiar train of reasoning pursued by the aspos- 
tle in his epistle to the Hebrews, based upon a quotation 
lrom the ninety-fifth psalm; and as such, it is the most 
awful judgment that can overtake our unbelief, to be shut 
out of it: as they were, who, having seen his works forty 
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years, yet hardened their hearts, and because of unbeliej 
could not enter in. The profaner of the sabbath has a 
serious and awful charge to meet when God shall come to 
judge the world: ef which he has a most fearful demon- 
stration in the history of that generation that came out of 
Egypt. Reader, “make straight paths for thy feet,” and 
avoid an issue so calamitous: remember the sabbath is the 
rest of the Lord thy God! 

The seventh day on which he rested “he blessed and 
sanctified.” That is, he set it apart as a holy day: to be 
kept ina holy manner: in which man, as the being for 
whose use it was designed, was to cease from work, and 
to rest in the worship of his creator. I say, man, for 
whose use it was designed: for so the Redeemer instructs 
us: “the sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
sabbath.”” What created being could have a deeper in. 
terest in it? It particularly respected his own formation, 
and that of the lower orders of creatures which had been 
subjected to his dominion, and whose interest were so en- 
tirely linked in with his responsibility. Thus even the 
specifications of the fourth commandment: “thou shalt not 
do any work: thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy 
man servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor 
the stranger that is within thy gates.” The institution 
wraps up the interests of the whole system, in all its dif- 
ferent parts, and devolves upon all without any excep- 
tion, both the duty and privilege, of resting a seventh por- 
tion of time, and on a particular day. But we confine our 
remarks to man as the principal, whose intelligence fitted 
him to control al! the other creatures. In what sense is 
he to rest? 

1. By ceasing from labour. All intelligent creatures 
are required to be active. Indolence among any of them 
would be their sin, a melancholy proof of the perversion, 
and degradation of their nature. Praise to the creator, 
submission to his will, the fulfilment of his law, is the ne- 
cessary condition of their existence. Man from the mo- 
ment he was created was called to be active, and placed 
in a situation that required exertion. He was to dress 
and keep the garden the Lord God had planted: he was 
daipated with anoflice whose duties were numerous and dif- 
ficult: he was put directly under a covenant which made 
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lim responsible for his trust, and called for a faithful ae- 
count to be rendered in, when the probationary period 
should expire. Six days were to be devoted to the vari- 
ed claims, that the system, over which he presided, had 
upon his skilful management and superintending care: 
the. seventh day was to be punctually and affectionately 
observed as a day of rest, the sabbath of the Lord his 
God. Nothing can be more evident than this part of 
man’s obligation in respect of the sabbath, if the divine 
law be his rule, or he intends to learn his duty from the 
scriptures. He is peremptorily required to intermit his 
labours on the sabbath day: and not to do it is to reject 
his own interest in the finished work it commemorates, and 
whose blessings it pledges. 

And may there not then, as there unquestionably is now, 
have been a necessity for such relaxation in bis very con- 
stitution? Might there not have been a danger of his be- 
ing wearied by labour, and exhausted by toil? Why not? 
God made man equal to his duties, it may be replied. 
True. But that does not meet the question: seeing the 
sanctification of the Sabbath, or resting from labour, was 
a part of his duty: and the law did iot require incessant 
labour, but favoured him with this privilege as a needful - 
provision.—Shall I then argue an imperfection in the 
constitution of man in a state of innocence? Why not? He 
Was but a probationer: a change in his situation for the bet- 
ter was evidently contemplated in the covenant itself: on 
the one hand he was liable to fall, as the result so awful- 
ly demonstrates: but on the other, preserving his integrity 
throughout his probationary trial, his establishment among 
God’s other creatures would have been as permanent and 
fixed as that of the*elect angels.” Moreover, how shall we 
define perfection when applied toman? Is it independent 
existence? Does his constitution know no necessities? Is 
it calculated for endless pressure without requiring any 
thing to relieve, to invigorate, to sustain? Why then was 
he called to cultivate the ground? Why was he furnish- 
ed with every thing that was “good for food?” If a ne- 
cessity for rest be derogatory to him, was not a necessity 
for food equally so? And would not the slumbers of eve- 
ry returning night be his reproach?—That there is such 
a necessity now, in his very nature. no man can deny, who - 
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has accustomed himself to industrious effort, or to the dili- 
gent performance of his duty. And though all reason. 
ings derived from our lapsed state, are not correct in 
their application to the condition in which man was origi- 
nally placed, yet on general principles we may safely 
employ them; and argue here that the law has now the 
same relation to human nature it had at first, we are not 
permitted to suppose that human nature had more perfec- 
tion than the law itself, but that the law was the rule of 
its necessary operations. My impression then is, that 
there was a necessity for the Sabbath, in the very consti- 
tution of man, from the first. 

J am aware that a question very naturally arises, on 
the breach of the Sabbath, if the foregoing reasoning be 
correct. does it not entail more serious and general evils? 
To this I answer, it cannot be very correctly ascertained 
how far the profanation of the Sabbath 7s the great cause 

of many evils society suffers: how far it may explain the 
early decay of animal Vigour and depression of intellec- 
tual effort. Or seeing it stands not alone, but is mingled 
with a multitude of sins committed in breach of every 
other command, and that all sins, according to the divine 
law, do work death, how far its influence may be recog- 
nized in single actions. Again, the same question, at 
Jeast in principle, may be carried a great deal farther, 
and we may ask why other sins, and some the most fla- 
giant and heinous, do not visibly wield a more dreadful 
power, and accomplish a more immediate and extensive 

distinction’ So, in fact, the scoffer does reason: Be- 
cause sentence against an evil work is not speedily 
executed, therefore, the heart of the sons of men is fully 
set in them to do evil.”’—*There shall come in the last 
days scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and saying, 
where is the promise of his coming? for since the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they were from the be- 
ginning of the creation. ‘he Lord is not slack concern- 
ing his promise, as some men count slackness; but is 
long-suffering to us-ward, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.” ‘Then 
that we cannot graduate a scale of misery, by the amount 
of sin in general, or precisely show the proportion one 
sin bears to another, is no justification of the sin, nor any 
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shield from the penalty; but on the contrary, is an affect- 
ing exhibition of divine mercy. And that this should so 
soften the heart, as to lead the sinner to repentance, is 
only a moral operation, conformed to the general princi- 
ple of christian action: “we love him because he first 
loved us; the love of Christ constraineth us.” 

But in making these remarks, I would not be under- 
stood to assert, that the breach of the Sabbath does not 
produce visible evil, nor its observance sensible good. 
No human being can sustain unremitted actions labour is 
the waste of animal vigor; every man feels himself press- 
ed by a necessity, inherent in his own constitution, to seek 
periods of relaxation, superadded to what he enjoys in 
his nightly repose. Hence the establishment of social 
festivals among the heathen. ‘Plato tells us, that the 
gods. commiserating the laborious lot of mankind, ap- 
pointed successions of festivals, on which they should 
cease from labour.” All society in all ages, has felt the 
necessity of such intermissions or periods of rest; and to 
abolish them would be the most difficult and injurious of 
all revolutions society could experience. ‘The Jews most 
strenuously defended their “days,” even when the rea- 
son which consecrated them was forgotten, and pre- 
served the external forms of religion, when its spirit 
Was gone. 

On the other hand, the exhilarating effects of a day of 
‘rest, Its renovating influence in restoring exhausted na- 
ture for the various pursuits of life, are well known. 
However, in a moral point of view, the Sabbath may be 
employed, the labourer rejoices in its return: not that he 
loves idleness, for it is the industrious who know best how 
to appreciate the comforts of the Sabbath; but he feels a 
necessity for relaxation; his nature calls for rest from la- 
bour: and obtaining it, it affords him sensible and health- 
ful enjoyment, preparing him to return with cheerfulness 
to his accustomed employment. 

2. The Sabbath, “as made for man,” is designed to 
afford him spiritual rest in the worship of his Creator. 
Animal nature is but a small part in this stupendous sys- 
tem God has established, if we examine its internal struc- 
ture, or inquire after the designs he had in view. He 


was pleased to place here, as lord of this lower creation, » 
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a moral beine, whose peculiar glory was, that he had been 
made 1 in the divine image. And while men are pervert- 
ing the whoie order of things to attain objects which are 
physically, intellectually, or pornaceey important, by 
stripping them of their moral references, God maintains a 
moral government in the world, to which, every dimtuish- 
ed standard of human action must bow. ‘is not this great 
Babylon that I have built for the house of the kingdom, 
by the might of my power, and for the honour of my ma- 


jesty?” But what avails all this royal magnificence, and 


imperial splendour? ¢Fhus saith the Lord, the heaven is 
my throne, and the earth is my footstool: but to this man 
will I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite 
spirit, and trembleth at my word.’ 

In this then we have tiie principal design of the Sab- 
bath, asintended for the good of man. And so the term 
rest is constantly used in the scriptures, referring to the 

sp iritual exercises in which men engage as called to glo- 
rify God. When the sacrifice flamed, presented in faith, 
he smelled a sweet savour of rest. He distinctly and 
kint dly approved: he took delight in and graciously ac- 

ted the service of the believing and humble penitent. 
He sanctified the day: appr opriated it to himself, as that 
portion of our time. which is not at our own disposals in 
vhich we are most religiously to abstain from “doing our 
ova ways, finding our own pleasure, or speaking our own 
words:”’ when we are required along with himself to con- 
iemplate his finished work, and praise him as the glorious 
author, recognizing our own deep and eternal interest in 
it. ‘Return unto thy rest, O my soul,” says the psalmist, 
‘for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee 

In what an interesting light does this consideration 
place the Sabbath. The el relieved from the cares 
and perplexities which are necessarily involved in the 
relations it sustains to the world, tastes the sweetest joys 
in communion with God: is enabled to dwell with undi- 
vided attention, and in the full stretch of its powers, upon 
its heavenly iiterests and eternal destiny; is helped to 
form a correct estimate of all sublunary things, and con- 
trol the various excitements of feeling they produce; and 
derives celestial influences, which refresh and invigorate, 
While they reguiate its imtercourse with human beings on 
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earth. In fact, communion with God is the very suste- 
nance of a moral being, and the great incentive to moral 
action. If he but hide his face, we perish; if the light 
of his countenance shine on our spirits, we have peace; 
his “favour is life. his loving-kindness is better than life.” 
What was the great evil of the fall of man, but to be un- 
able to endure the divine presence, and to be shut out of 
Paradise, after God had manifested so much love to his 
new born creaturer What shall be the great joy of heaven, 
hut to behold his face. and praise him with the holiest af- 
fections and in the loftiest strains? Who does not know 
this that knows any thing of the religion of the heart? 
What believer has not found communion with God toe be 
the characteristic privilege of the Sabbath, apportioning 
to him that celestial bread, by which his spiritual life is 
sustained? How often “a he then beheld the beauty of 
the Lord in his sanctuary! listened to the heavenly imes- 
sage, as though intended directly for himself, and discern- 
ed the presence of him whom his soul loveth! And has 
lie not received and enjoyed it all as the foretaste of hea- 
venly bliss? 

And here again we have to look at the Sabbath as a 
necessary institution. ‘The worship of God is required 
by the law of our being. The necessity for it is incorpo- 
rated in our very nature, and has been admitted and 
acted upon in all places and ages. And it is just as ne- 
cessary that this worship be rendered through the medium 
of external forms. These two things distinguish every 
dispensation, whose origin is recorded, or whese privi- 
leges are specified, in the Bible. But, it is not to be 
forgotten, that man, as placed in this world, has been 
invested with dominion over it: he has been entrusted 
with the management of its various concerns, and must 
lend the most diligent attention to its numerous claims. 
These things then must necessarily interfere with each 
other, unless a portion of time be set apart for the pur- 
poses of religious worship. What that portion of time 
is. which is necessary, is a separate question; and, I 
should suppose, is to be argued from the divine pa i Ft 
ment, and the circumstances attendant on the finished 
work of which it is the memorial. and which we are re- 
quired particularly to regard. Both ef these m the pre- 
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sent ease require the seventh day: and under this limita- 
tion must the general principle be considered, which re- 
cognises in the nature and relations of man a necessity 
that some part of his time should be sanctified for the 
worship of God. The argument is very brief: God crea- 
ted the world in six days: on the seventh he rested; thus 
expressing his own approbation of what he had done: 
man, as a part of this work, owes his creator praise, and 
as invested with dominion over the whole, is amenable to 
his bar: out of this finished work grow all the various re- 
lations he sustains: it is necessary therefore that man rest 
for religious worship on the seventh day; as it is then 
God condescends to survey his own work, and to take 
delight in it as entitled to his approbation. Or, in other 
words, the necessity for keeping the Sabbath results from 
the circumstances of the system itself; because the work 
of creation affords to the creature the matter of his praise, 
presenting to him all those exhibitions of his creator’s at- 
tributes he is called to admire. Again: God, as the law- 
giver to his own works, who thoroughly understands all 
their interests, who needs no counsellor nor instructor, 
but who by his own wisdom and power constructs every 
thing on the best principles, sanctified the seventh day 
for religious worship. Obedience to his law, whatever it 
may be, is always necessary: the Sabbath, therefore, as 
originating in his authority, must always be considered in 
that light—a necessary institution. The argument pos- 
sesses a still further advantage: for the Redeemer, in his 
comments upon it, denies that it is a mere arbitrary en- . 
actment: “The Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath:” it was instituted out of consideration to 
the circumstances of the case, and was predicated upon 
the relation in which he stood to the creator and his fin- 
ished work. Both of these views then evince, that it is a 
matter of necessity that the seventh part of our time 
should be sanctified for religious w orship. 

If we were disposed to press this matter any further, a 
confident appeal might be made to the practical effects of 
observing or profaning the Sabbath. Christians, who know 
how precious the Sabbath is, who do on that day abstain 
from all worldly employment, and find relief from all 
worldly cares, whose experience enables them to say with 
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the psalmist, “how amiable are thy taberanacles; O Lord 
of Hosts! my soul longeth, yea even fainteth for the courts 
of the Lord:—a day in thy courts is better than a thou- 
sand,’”’ would quickly respond to the appeal. They could 
tell that they enjoy rest with God in his own worship: 
that it elevates and transforms, soothes and enriches: that 
it introduces them into communion with him, who sits en- 
throned on every renewed heart; and that every ordi- 
nance affords a spiritual repast to their souls. While on 
the other hand, the profaner of the Sabbath, is aban- 
doned to indifference on all religious concerns; and whole 
districts of country, destitute of its ordinances are seen laid 
waste, as by some destroying angel. Of these there are a 
multitude of most lamentable examples, over which the 
christian community yearns with peculiar tenderness, and 
which are now calling forth those magnanimous and mag- 
nificent efforts, that league believers together for the dis- 
tribution of the Bible, or to equip the living teacher to go 
forth, like a redeeming spirit from heaven, with “glad 
tidings of great joy.”’—Lord, send forth labourers into the 
harvest. 
Leaving this, however, to their observation, who may 


feel any interest in our discussion, one inquiry yet remains. 


on this part of our subject. Is there any evidence that 
the Sabbath was observed after the fall, and previous to 
Jehovah’s descent upon Sinai, when the moral law was 
again promulged under circumstances the most awful and 
appalling? ‘To this I answer. 

That the fall of man does not release him from obliga- 
gation to obey God’s law: and that, if the first promise, 
given to our erring parents, had any redeeming effect 
whatever, it must have been, to encourage obedience and 
restore the hope of divine favour. Accordingly divine 
worship is still required: on the promise the sacrificial 
institution was based, and by this external ordinance did 
Adam and his children render their religious homage. 
“By faith, Abel offered unto God a more acceptable sa- 
crifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness, that he 
was righteous.”—“And the Lord said unto Cain, if thou 
doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? and if thou doest 
not well, sin lieth at the door.” If then, our foregoing 


argument be correct, if there was a necessity in man’s 
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probationary state, that there should. be a portion of time 
sanctified for religious service; that necessity, after the 
fall, instead of being diminished. would be greatly in- 
ereased. Every argument which establishes the duty of 
man after the fall to worship God, most unequivocally en- 
forces his obligation to keep the Sabbath, or to sanctify 
the seventh part of his ral unto the Lord. And certain- 
ly, we are not to suppose, that the precise time which 
God required was so speedily forgotten by Adam, or that 
the severe chastisement he had received for transgres- 
sion, had produced so trifling an effect upon him, as to 
lead him to withhold it.—The argument from a necessity 
for animal rest, which has been stated is equally conclu- 
sive. 

A parallel case is at hand. The Redeemer, correct- 
ing the mistakes of the pharisees on the subject. Mat. ch. 
19. directs them to its original institution in Paradise: 
v. 3, 4, 5, and afterwards meets an exception, which they 
brought against the rule to which he had referred them, 
from the Mosaic institutions: v. 7, 8, which the reader 
may examine for himself. The eww of God, therefore, 
given in Paradise, regulating the relations of mankind, 
remains perpetual, and cannot be set aside by the sin of 
man, either in perverting or forgetting it. That the Sab- 
bath was profaned among the nations, that the reason of 
its institution had been forgotten, that tradition failed to 
explain its glorious design, we readily concede. But po- 
lygamy had reduced the marriage institution, in many re- 
spects, to the very same state. If the one ceased to be 
obligatory, so also did the other: which, our Redeemer 
declares was not the fact. 

2. When Jehovah manifested himself on Mount Sinai, 
and, from the midst of the burning fire, proclaimed the 
law, he again requires the sanctification of the seventh 
day: and assigns the original reason of the institution, 
for its present re-enactment: “for in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, 
and rested the seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed 
the seventh day and hallowed it.”” Surely, then, the ori- 
ginal law of the Sabbath must have been obligatory on the 
patriarchs: the fact was as interesting to them, as to their 
descendants afterwards in the wilderness, and throughout 
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the whole Mosaic dispensation. The intervening period 
was not without law, nor under a different law. Abra- 
ham’s relation to God, and his moral duties, must have 
been the same with those of Moses: for the law of our na- 
ture must be the same to one human being that it 1s to ano- 
ther; and hence down through the whole typical dispen- 
sation, the reason for the Sabbath was the same, and as 
important as it was in Paradise. Did they not then keep 
the seventh day, they were living in violation of a known, 
positive commandment. : 

3}. Unless the Sabbath was considered among the na 
tions of universal and perpetual obligation, no reason can 
be assigned for “the sacredness of the septenary num- 
ber,” nor for the revolution of seven days being the first 
period in all common and scientific calculations of time. 
Tiie diurnal course of the sun marks to our very senses 
the measure of time by days and nights: lunar months and 
solar years, are not difficult of explanation: but this heb- 
domadal division bafiles all attempts at elucidation, unless 
it be, that this institution of the Sabbath has been incor- 
porated in the very habits of society. And yet it pre- 


vails all over the world. A fair and full proof, then, as - 


we understand it, of the divine institution we are consi- 
dering, and that it was observed by the patriarchs. 
There can be no necessity to dwell longer on this part 
of our subject. We have sufficiently illustrated its origin, 
and proved its perpetuity; and pass on to other branches 
of the investigation, to which the scriptures direet our at- 


tention. 
(To be continued.) 
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PROVERBS. 


11. . Some men call themselves philosophers, because 
they believe nothing: hence ignorance means knowledge. 

12. The wasp’s sting and the slanderer’s tongue are 
made for mischief. 

13. Examine the motive of your own virtues, but not 
of your neighbour’s. 

14. The dictator substitutes assertion for proof. 

15. I never saw a dictator, whe did not take his own 
opinions on trust. 
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FRAGMENTS 


OF THE 


ZBMOICG Loewe, 


Some years ago there came into our hands an old folio 
manuscript volume, filled with essays, fragments, hints 
and quotations, of an extremely miscellaneous character; 
many of them displaying in the author a peculiar mode of 
thinking, and. some of them leaving us suspended. in 
doubts whether he should be classed with the weeping or 
the laughing philosophers. Among other curiosities in 
this magazine and general repository of all strange 
things, which lay scattered around, “like half-formed in- 
sects on the banks of the Nile,’”’ we discovered here and 
there some hints and extracts, which seemed to have been 
intended for the materials of a new system of logic. The 
writer professes to have borrowed his principal rules of 
reasoning from one Zeno; but who this was, we are left 
entirely in the dark; nor have we been able to find any 
account of a logical treatise written by a man of that 
name. We find indeed in history, two Greek philoso- 
phers of this name: Zeno of Elea who flourished about 
the middle of the. fifth century before the christian era; 
he was a virtuous man and a lover of liberty, but so ver- 
satile and unstable in his modes of reasoning, that al- 
though it has been acknowledged by all, that he was a 
very great philosopher, it cannot be well ascertained 
what he believed, or whether in fact he believed any 
thing. The other Zeno was the founder of the famous 
sect of the Stoics, so celebrated all over the world for the 
logical subtlety of their moral paradoxes. This Zeno 
flourished a century or two later than the former. Whe- 
ther either of these philosophers wrote a treatise on 
logic, or whether, if such a treatise were written, any 
fragments of it have escaped the delapidations of time, 
we are to our great regret utterly unable to determine. 
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The ascertainment of this point, if it were practicabl 
would probably be productive of much more impor 
consequ: nces, than the gratification of a liberal: a 
as it might, possibly, bring up to public view the founda- % 
tion, on which Aristotle may have built his extremely ar- 
tificial system of syllogistic reasoning; of which, in the 
odin of Sir William Jones, and several other learned 
moderns, he was not the inventor; though all give him 
praise for the unparalleled ingenuity and industry, which 
he has displayed in systematising such multifarious and 
refractory materials. 
But dropping conjectures unsatisfactory to ourselves, 
and perhaps not very interesting to our readers, and re- 
turning to our manuscript; we would remark that our 
writer’s method is to transcribe from Zeno his general 
logical canons; and then to.illustrate them by examples 
taken from the writings of the most famous authors in all 
ages. It is this latter part of the work, this exemplify- 
ing of the rules, which, in our view at beast, constitutes 
the great charm of the whole production. The logical 
canons of Zeno, like all things of the same sort, are cold, 
heavy, and formal; and rarely convey an idea, which is. 
not already entertained even by the most ignorant. But” 
when these, naturally feeble and apparently inert, prin- 
ciples of logic are brought in operation upon society, 
they act lke steam upon machinery, or like subterra- 
nean fire in an earthquake; and shake, tear, convulse, and 
overturn the whole frame and fabric of nature. In all 
parts of the universe, great effects spring from appar 
ently insignificant causes. And if we may trust-@ 
own judgment, the Zenoic principles of logic will” 
found to have exerted in all ages, the most powerful 
fluence upon the intellectual, moral, and religious pri 
ciples and habits of society at large, and particularly of 
men of exalted genius and learning. Indeed, the exam- 
ples which our author produces, are of thewseiGen suffi- 
cient to justify the conjecture, that there must once have al 
existed some such treatise of logic, as that from which | 
he professes to have extracted his maxims of reasoning. 
And although the original work may be lost, its prin- 
ciples have probably been preserved in the compends, 
abridgements, and eommentaries of that laborious and 
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usefel class of authors, who merit well of society, by re- 


'» dueing the doctrines arid discoveries of original genius to 


the level of all capacities. Indeed, we cannot avoid ex. 
ressing our decided opinion, that though the name of 

Zeno as a logician, has fallen into oblivion; yet the Ze- 
noic logic has in all ages down to the present inclusive, 
exercised a more’extensive dominion over the reasonings of 
the learned and of the unlearned, than is generally sus- 
pected; and that operating thus upon the public reasoa, 
it has through the means of that eflicient instrument, pro- 
duced the most astonishing effects upon the moral feel- 
ings and moral habits, the virtues and vices, the happi- 
ness and the misery, of the whole human race. 

We hope, therefore, that we shall be thought to render 
an acceptable service to our readers, if we occasionally 
introduce into our pages some extracts from this curions 
manuscript; which we really think of too great value to 
remain any longer the prey of moths in a private library. 
It-is public in its principles, spirit, and tendency; and 
therefore is, and of right ought to be, public property. 






PROVERBS. 


16. He who can convince, will never dictate. 

17. ‘There are many dictators in the world: thank 
God none of them is perpetual. 

18. Wisdom implies knowledge; but knowledge does 


“not imply wisdom. 


19. Most men are made, to think other men’s 


thoughts. 


20. He that thinks for himself, should be content 
with his own approbation. 

21. Some errors should not be corrected; he whe 
is restrained from night burglaries by the fear of witches, 
has a salutary creed. 

22. Pistols are better than daggers, but the fear of 
God is better than both. 


23. General declamations against vice, are perfectly 
consistent with tae love of it. 

















THE IMPORTANCE 


OF 


BRLIGION TO THE POOR. 
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Ix asserting the importance of vital piety to the poor, 
it is by no means intended to insinuate, that it is not 
also important to the rich, or to men in any assigna- 
ble condition of life. “The poor and the rich meet to- 
gether, the Lord is the maker of them all;’”* and he has 
“ia created for any of them a satisfying portion, or an ef- 
ficient patron; but must himself be the patron and the 
portion, of all who enjoy true happiness. It must be 
granted, however, that poverty is accompanied with pri- 


vations and sufferings on the one hand, and with dejec-.. 


tions and apprehensions on the other, which peculiarly 
require the supports and consolations of real religion. 
The sun may not be more bright in himself, but he always 
shines more brightly to our apprehension, and is most 
grateful to our feelings, when he bursts through the low- 
ering cloud or the blanching storm. And for a similar 


cause the light of God’s countenance, and the solace of 


true religion, are doubly dear and delightful when th 
are bestowed upon a person in the gloom and solitude of 


poverty. rs. * 


They are sharp incommodities which beset the condi- 
tion of the poor. The primitive denunciation falls hard 
upon them: “in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 
till thou return to the ground.”+ They do not feel the 
pressure intolerable, while their labour supplies them 
with a sufficiency of bread, and sufficient bread qualifies 
them to sustain their labour; but when they are pressed 
by excessive labour and scanty food at the same time, 


* Prov, xxii. 2. + Gen. iii. 19. 
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68 IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO THE POOR. 
thei condition 1 is extremely disheartening. In such cir- 
» however, the throne of grace is open to their 
access; ‘and they know who has taught them to pray, 
“give us this day our daily bread.” The providence of 
their heavenly Father, who clothes the herbage of the field 
with beautiful robes, and feeds the fowls of the air, are 
held out to them as an assurance, that they who are bet- 
ter than all fowls, and all beasts, will not be forgotten by 
the universal dispenser of goodness. ‘They are taught, 
by what God has done for them, to look with confident 
hope for all that their necessities may require: He that 
withheld not his own Son, but gave him up freely to 
death for them all; will he not with him freely give them 
all things? They know, that though the lions may be hun- 
ry, and the young lions may lack food, they that seek 
the Lord shall not lack any good thing. While the cray- 
ings of the raven’s nest move the compassions of the AI- 
mighty, his servants, sons, and holy ones, are taught by 
their own Saviour, that whatever they ask their heavenly 
Father, in his name, it shall be done for them. They are 
taught to bear the evils of poverty, by the double consi- 
deration, that God has dispensed it to them, and that 
though a blessing in disguise, it is still a blessing; and 
will eventually co-operate with all things else in promot- 
ing their eternal interests. But if you take that class of 
the poor who have neither faith nor hope in God; with no 





Yésources within themselves, even for daily sustenance; 


and by the narrow circumstances of some, and the cold- 
heartedness of others, cut off from any hope of effectual 


human patronage; what, I pray you, can be more doleful 


than their situation? The rich may contrive to procure a 
transient, though a dangerous, earthly happiness, while 
they forget God; but without God, and a trust in his pro- 
vidence, and a hope i in his mercy, and anticipations of 
rest and felicity, and glory beyond the grave, the poor 
must be extremely miserable. Hence, the Son of God 
mentioned it as one of the characteristics of his personal 
reign on earth, that the poor had the gospel preached to 
them; as if it were a matter befitting his presence, that 
merey should be first displayed to the most miserable, 
who of course had most need of it. The poor should 
seek out the poor man’s fricad. The throne of grace is 
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as near the cottage of the poor, as the palace of the rich. _ 
God and his Christ despise no man’s condition. — ~The - 
rich may not glory in his riches, nor the poor despond i in 
his poverty. He that has Christ, has durable riches; all 
things are his, and he is Christ’s, and Christ is God’s! i 


As a body without a soul, so is the external form of re- 
ligious worship without its animating spirit, the love of 
God. Therefore, when thou goest into the house of God, 
keep thy heart with all diligence. A wandering eye 
anal the heart to wander: and again, a wandering 
heart sendeth forth a wandering eye to collect vanities. 


So judge of those whom thou beholdest in the house of 
God, that they came thither about the concerns of their 
immortal souls; and if in any instance thou be mistaken, 
the error will do thee no harm, for God chargeth not the 
excess of charity asasin. It will be profitable to thyself 
moreover: for thou wilt say, there is a man prosperous... 








and happy, who has come to give thanks to God for all” p> 





his goodness; and there is another in great distressiand 


Ca a ae 


misery, who is come to supplicate God’s mercy. ‘Whe ; 
thou seest the widow, judge that she has come to plaee 
herself under the care of the husband who never dies: 
and of the orphans think, that they are come to seek a 
heavenly father. Thine eye also, shall behold the blas- 
phemer and the wicked; but let not an evil heart tempt 
thee to say, they are come to mock; for it is God’s pre- 
rogative to judge the heart, and not thine. But rather 
judge of all whom thou seest, as of those companies of 
blind, halt, maimed, paralytic, and leprous, who sur- 
rounded our Saviour on earth; and think that thou thy- 
self art one of them. 
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HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE HISTORY OF JESUS CHRIST FROM HIS BIRTH TILL THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF HIS PUBLIC MINISTRY. 


"Tue particular year, and-the particular time of the 
year, in which our Lord was born, have not been ascer- 
tained with infallible certainty. The number of chris- 
tians was for along time inconsiderable, in comparison 
with the heathens among whom they resided; they would 
therefore of necessity conform in all their civil transac- 
tions, to the modes of computing time used in their res- 

ective countries. Satisfied with the general fact of the 
birth, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, they do 
not seem to have placed any particular value on the 
chronology of these events, nor to have felt the ambition 
‘of originating a new era. 

It was not till the beginning of the sixth century, that 
the vulgar christian era was introduced, by Dionysius 
Exiguus, a learned monk and abbot at Reme; since that 

eriod, our present mode of computing time has diffused 
itself over all those countries, which have embraced the 
christian faith, Any mistakes which may have been 
adopted at the establishment of this epoch, are become 
incurable; nor is the evil of sufficient magnitude to jus- 
tify the inconveniences of innovation. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that the best chronologers are agreed, 
that our Lord was born in the fourth year antecedent to 
the vulgar era; and the particular period of that year, 
has been fixed for the month of September, or the time 


of the autumnal equinox. 
When we examine the scriptures of the Old Testament, 
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we find that the particular characteristic of the ancient 
religion, was the hope of a Messiah, or an anointed 
Saviour, who should in due time be sent into the world by 
God, to shed back eflicacy upon the religious institu- 
tions of the antecedent times, and to establish an uni-’ 
form and immutable religion for the whole human family. 
The prophets whose writings compose the Jewish code 
of religion, are remarkabie for the precision with which 
they define the person, character, and conduct of Mes- 
siah; that when he should appear, mankind might not be 
embarrassed with any doubts respecting his identity.. 
His character will be more fully developed, when we 
shall have traced him through the whole of his earthly 
career; but previously to treating of his birth, it may be 
necessary to mention the three following characteristics 
of him, as they are very explicitly and emphaiicaiiy de- 
tailed by the prophets; namely, that he should be the 
son of woman, a descendant of Abraham, and of the 
family of king David. ‘The evangelists, though succinct 
in their narrative, have either intentionally or by divine 
superintendence, marked with precision those particulars 
in the history of Jesus of Nazareth, which demonstrate 
his Messtahship. 

Mary, the mother of our Lord, descended from the 
family of David, by a line which had fallen into decay 
and poverty, was betrothed to Joseph, who traced his 
pedigree to the same royal ancestor. When the fullness 


of time, established by the divine. purpose for the ap- a 


pearance of Messiah upon earth, had arrived; God sent — 

the angel Gabriel to Nazareth, a city of Gallilee, where 
Mary dwelt, to announce to her, that she was the happy 
woman whom God had destined to be the mother of the 
Saviour of the world. And when Mary suggested her 
state of celibacy, as incompatible with the fulfillment of 
the promise, the angel informed her that her son was not 
to be an ordinary man, born according to the law of hu- 
man descent; but that he should be the immediate crea- 
tion of the holy Ghost, born of her as his proper mother, — 
but without a human father; that he should be the son of 
the most high Ged, that his name should be called Jesus, 
because he.saves his people from their sins; that the 
Lord God would give him the throne of his father David, 
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that he should rule over Jacob for ever, and that of his 

kingdom there should be no end. Farther to encourage 

her faith, he informed her, that her cousin Elizabeth had 

already been six months pregnant: this child of Elizabeth 
roved to be the famous forerunner of our Lord, John the 
aptist. 

Shortly after the departure of the angel, Mary arose 
and went on a visit to her cousin Elizabeth. Zacharias 
the husband of Elizabeth, was a descendant of Aaron, and 
a priest of the order of Abia, one of the twenty four or- 
ders into which David had divided the Jewish priest- 
hoed; they were both distinguished for piety, and have 
this character given them, that they were righteous 
before God, walking in all the commandments and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless. It will be necessary to 
take up the history of this family six months before the 
visit of Mary. We are informed that they were of ad- 
vanced age and without children; but that on a certain 
occasion when Zacharias, who was then on his routine of 
duty at the temple, went in to burn incense before the 
Lord, leaving the congregation without engaged in prayer, 
an angel of the Lord appeared to him, standing on the 
right side of the altar of incense, who addressed him in 
the following manner. ‘Fear not, Zacharias: for thy 
prayer is heard; and thy wife Elizabeth shall bear thee a 
son, and thou shalt call his name John; and thou shalt 
have joy ‘and gladness, and many shall rejoice at his 
birth. For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord, 
and shall drink neither wine nor strong drink: he shall be 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and even from his mother’s 
womb. And many of the children of Israel shall he turn 
unto the Lord their God. And he shall go before him in 
the spirit and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the 
fathers unto the children, and the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just. to make ready a people prepared for 
the'Lord.” Startled at this extraordinary message, and 
looking more to the laws of nature, than to the power of 
- God, Zacharias displays a culpable incredulity, and de- 
mands a sign of the angel in confirmation of the promise. 
He receives a sign, an¢ one which adiirably displays the 
mixture of severity and mercy, which God measures to 
human frailty: a severe punishment is imflicted upon 
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him, and yet the gracious promise is not defeated, but - 
confirmed by the infliction. “And the angel answering, 
said unto him, I am Gabriel, that stand in the presence , 
of God; and am sent to speak unto thee, and to show 
thee these glad tidings. And behold thou shalt be dumb, 
and not able to speak, until the day that these things 
shall be performed, because thou believest not my words, 
which shall be fulfilled in their season.’’* 

The meeting between Mary and her kinswoman, was 
in the warmth and rapture of more than mortal friend- 
ship. They mutually knew the destination of heaven; 
that the one should be the mother of Messiah, and the 
other the mother of his forerunner; the Spirit of God de- 
scended upon them, and they spoke in strains of praise to 
Almighty goodness, which nothing inferior to inspiration 
is capable of uttering. It would appear that Mary abode 
with Elizabeth till the birth of her Son, who was circum- 
cised on the eighth day and named John. Zacharias re- 
covered the use of his speech on the occasion; and being 
filled with the Holy Ghost, praised God, and spoke in 
raptures of the approaching redemption of the world, and 
of the agency which his son should have in preparing the 
way for the great deliverer. 

After her visit of three months to Elizabeth, Mary re- 
turned home to her own residence in Nazareth. Her ap- 
pearance soon alarmed Joseph, in regard to her purity, 
and his own honour; but being a good man, he felt re- 
luctant to expose her to the disgrace and civil punishments 
which the Mosaic law had attached to an adulteress; he 
therefore was meditating in his mind to dissolve his mar- 
riage contract privately, by which means he might shield 
her from indelible ignominy and punishment, though noth- 
ing could screen her from the shame of a daughter who 
had wrought folly in Israel. During this time of painful 
suspense to both parties, in which Joseph could not ask 
any explanation of his‘betrothed wife, because her guilt 
was to his eye apparent; and in which Mary eould not — 
_ offer an explanation, because the truth would appear in-— 
credible, God interposed in mercy to both. An angel of 
the Lord appeared unto Joseph in a dream saying, “Jo- 


* Luke i. 19, 20, 
10 
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seph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Ma 
thy wife; for that which is conceived in her, is of the Holy 
Ghost. And she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt 
eall his name JESUS; for he shall save his people from 
their sins. ‘Then Joseph being raised from sleep, did as 
the angel of the Lord had bidden him, and took unto him 
his wife.”? Thus was Joseph divinely assured of the fideli- 
ty of his wife; and the character of Mary and her son 
defended against human repreach, till the actions of Mes- 
siah should place them both beyond the reach of human 
animadversion. 

About this time, Augustus Cesar had issued an edict 
for a general enrolment of the inhabitants of the land; and 
Joseph with his wife Mary went from Nazareth, the place 
of their residence, to Bethlehem in Judea the-city of Da- 
vid, to be enrolled in their proper tribe and family. The 
caravansera, or public inn where they put up, was at the 
time crowded, owing to the concourse of people which the 
enrolment had drawn together; and as there was no 
room for them in the house appropriated for lodging, they 
were obliged to put up with such accommodations, as the 
place appointed for the reception of the beasts of burden 
furnished them. In this humble and obscure situation, it 
was that Mary brought forth her son, the first born, and 
the Saviour of the world; and having wrapped him in 
swaddling clothes, Jaid him in a manger. Thereis some- 
thing in the humiliations of virtuous poverty, which ex- 
cites powerful sympathies; especially when the objects 
have previously been, or afterwards have become, the gen- 
erous and disinterested benefactors of mankind. The 
writings of past ages shew the feelings of mankind, when 
~ they considered the Son of God, and Saviour of the world. 
as a helpless babe, wrapped in a eloth and laid in a man- 
ger; his mother with more than a mother’s yearnings 
bending over him; and his reputed father, with feelings 
which no human father ever felt, looking on. It would 
be easy to give scope to sensibility on this subjects but is not 
the subject beyond the scope of all human feeling? 

However lowly the birth of Messiah may appear, in 
the estimation of those for whom the pomps and vanities 
of the world have attractions, God prepared a magnifi- 
cence ef display en the eecasion, worthy of the appear- 
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ance of his only begotten Son upon earth. There was 
near Bethlehem, a company of shepherds in the open fields, 
tending their flocks during the night; and an angel of the 
Lord appeared to them, diffusing around him the glories 
of the ce! stial light. ‘The shepherds were terrified, but 
the ange! said unto them, Be not afraid, for lo! I bring 
unto you glad tidings of great joy which will be to all peo- 
ple: that unto you there is born in the city of David, a 
Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a 
proof of the fact; you will find the babe swathed and ly- 
ing ina manger. No sooner was this annunciation made, 
than behold a multitude of the heavenly host appeared, 
praising God and saying: Glory to God in the highest 
heavens; and on earth peace, and good-will among men. 
This ‘ve know, and are sure, is the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
peace between God our creator and his rebellious off- 
spring, and good-will and harmony among our race. But 
oh! how lamentable the thought, that this divine religion - 
has been made the occasion of alienation from God, and 
of strife and bloodshed among mankind. 

As soon as the angels had withdrawn, the shepherds 
agreed to go to Bethlehem, the city of David, in order 
to ascertain the fact; and there they found Joseph, Mary, 
and the new born babe, the Saviour of the worlds; and 
having obtained complete satisfaction, they departed, 
and published abroad the whole matter. Eight days af- 
ter the birth of the Saviour he was, according to the law 
given to his ancestor Abraham, circumcised, and named 
Jesus, that is, the Saviour, according to the name which 
the angel had given him before he was conceived. It 
may be remarked here, that while the Saviour of the 
world was an unconscious babe, incapable of any volun- 
tary act, his parents submitted him to circumcision, and 
kept him in all the ordinances of God. 

As Jesus was a first born son, it was necessary that he 
should be presented unto the Lord in the temple, and re- 
deemed by sacrifice: six weeks therefore after his birth, 
as prescribed in the law of Moses, his parents took him 
up to the temple, for the performance of this ceremony, 
and others prescribed in the law. Every day brought 
forth new scenes of wonder in the life of this extraordi- 
nary child. ‘There lived at that time in Jerusalem, ar 
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aged man of distinguished piety and devotion, called 
Sinedins to whom it had been revealed by the Holy 
Ghost, “that he should not see death before he had seen 
the Lord’s Christ.”” By the monition of the same Spirit, 
Simeon came into the temple, at the very time the pa- 
rents of Jesus were presenting him to the Lord; and 
taking the babe in his arms, he burst out into this sub- 
lime exclamation: “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, according to thy word; for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation, which thou hast prepared before 
the face of all people: a light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the glory of thy people Israel.” This venerable patri- 
arch also blessed the parents of our Lord, and said unto 
Mary his mother; ‘Behold, this child is set for the fall and 
rising again of many in Israel, and for a sign which shall 
be spoken against; (yea, a sword shall pierce through 
thy own soul also) that the thoughts of many hearts may 
be revealed.” Whilst Joseph and Mary were absorbed 
in wonder, at these new attestations to the dignity of the 
child; an aged saint and prophetess, named Anna, who 
notwithstanding that she had reached the great longevity 
of eighty-four years, “departed not from the temple, but 
served God with fastings and prayers night and day;” 
came forward at the instant when Simeon had ceased 
speaking, and joined her testimony to his, pointing out 
Jesus to all who were looking for redemption in Jerusa- 
lem. After Joseph and Mary had accomplished all 
things required by the divine law, and been favoured 
with a great enlargement of light and consolation, they 
returned with the babe to their own city of Nazareth in 
Gallilee. 

The next circumstance which occurs in the history of 
our Lord, is the arrival of the eastern Magi at Jerusalem 
to do him homage. Among the Persians there was a class 
of learned men, named Magi, who devoted themselves to 
the study of theology, politics, astronomy, and philoso- 
phy in general; and were considered as the interpreters 
of all Jaws, human and divine. As to the general pur- 
poses of their institution, they resembled the priests of 
Egypt, the gymnosophists of India, the druids of the 
the Celtic tribes, and the Levites among the Jews. 
These were respectively the learned men of these par- 
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ticular nations, the fountains and reservoirs of the public 
wisdom, the instructors and counsellors of their country- 
men, and the proper candidates for all oflices and em- 
ploy ments requiring superier information and wisdom. 
‘The religion of the Persian Magi is said to have fallen 
into great decay and corruption, till it was reformed by 
the celebrated Zoroaster, or Zerdusht; who is supposed 
to have been a Jew, both by birth and profession, and a 
servant to one of the prophets, probably Ezekiel, or 
Daniel. It is acknowledged, that the corrupt eastern 
doctrine respecting two independent eternal principles, 
the one good and the other evil, was rejected by Zoro- 
aster: that he taught that the eternal Being is good, and 
the auther only of that which 1s good; that the evil prin- 
ciple will finally be overpowered, and that good only 
will prevail; that at the end of the world there will be a 
resurrection of the dead, and a day of judgment; after 
which, the angel of darkness, with his disciples, shall be 
sent into a world of their own, where they shall suffer in 
everla — darkness the punishment of their evil deeds; 
and the angel of light and his disciples shall go into a 
world of their own, where they shall receive in everlast- 
ing light the reward of their good deeds. ‘The reforma- 
tion effected by Zoroaster, seems to have been founded on 
true scriptural principles, and to display a minute ac- 
quatntance with the sacred writings of the Jews. It is, 
therefore, not at all astonishing, that the Persian Magi, 
who probably had copies of the Jewish scriptures, as 
well as intercourse with the dispersed Israelites, should 
cherish, in common with all the surrounding nations, the 
hope of a mighty deliverer arising among the Jews. 

Some writers, however, suppose, that the Magians 
who brought presents to our Lord, were Arabians. In 
favour of this opinion they allege, that those parts of 
the Arabian peninsula, which Ptolemy has named Arabia 
felix and Arabia deserta, were anciently called Kedem, 
or the east, as the remaining part of it was called Ara-_ 
bah, or the west. ‘They allege farther, that the gifts 
presented to our Lord were the natural productions of 
eastern Arabia. And they account for the expectation 
entertained by these Arabian Magi, concerning the ap- 
pearance of an extraordinary prince in Israel, by the 
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fact, that Abraham’s son Ishmael and his sous by Kety. 
rah, had contributed largely to the population of Keden, 
or eastern Arabia; and that as these all carried with 
them the religion of Abraham, they must have carefully 
preserved the family hope, that a son of Abraham, in the 
line of Isaac, should one day appear as the Saviour of 
the world, and the blessing of all nations. It is, how- 
ever, rather a subject of curiosity than of utility, to at- 
tempt ascertaining the exact situation of the country of 
those Magi, who travelled to Jerusalem to pay homage 
to the infant Saviour; the only circumstance that we can 
ascertain with any measure of certainty, is that their na- 
tive residence lay at a great distance from Jerusalem. 

We are informed that these Magi saw an extraordinary 
star in their own country, which they understood to por- 
tend the birth of a great King in Jerusalem, and that 
they concluded it to be their duty to go and pay him ho- 
mage. The scriptures have given us only the sketch of 
a few facts respecting these events, which we are to in- 
terpret and connect together in the due exercise of rea- 
son. It is apparent, then, that what is called a star in 
this narrative, was not one of those luminous globes, 
which appear by night as if fixed in the azure heavens 
around us. I[t was a new and extraordinary light; it does 
not seem to have appeared a second time to the Magi, 
till after they had reached Jerusalem; on its second ap- 
pearance, they were transported with joy; and conduct- 
ing them on their way, it stood over the house where the 
infant Jesus was; all which circumstances show it to have 
been not a natural, but a supernatural phenomenon. It 
seems to have been a supernatural brilliancy occasioned 
by an angel, like that which surrounded the angel who 
announced to the shepherds in the field the birth of 
Messiah; and in the first instance, it is not impossible, 
that it was the very same heavenly light which appear- 
ed to both. We must suppose also, that it required an 
angelic communication to inform the Magi, that this light 
indicated the birth of prince Messiah, as well as to sa- 
tisfy the shepherds on the same point. And in fine, we 
must conclude, that as the shepherds were directed to 
visit Bethlehem, in order to behold the infant Saviour 
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with their own eyes, a similar direction was given to the 
eastern Magi, with a similar intention. 

What time the Magi took in making preparation for 
their journey, or how long they were in travelling to Je- 
rusalem, we are not informed; but it appears that about 
a year must be allowed to have intervened between their 
first sight of the star, and their interview with Herod. 
It does not appear from the sacred history, that the ex- 
iraordinary circumstances attending the birth ef Jesus, 
or those which occurred at his presentation in the tem- 
ple, had reached the knowledge of Herod’s court, or ex- 
cited any interest or curiosity in that monarch. The 
facts, though very unusual in their nature, were rather . 
of a religious, than a political aspect; and were, there- 
fore, entirely indifferent to men immersed in the pursuits 
and intrigues of ambition. But when the Magi with 
their splendid retinue and presents appeared, and in- 
quired, perhaps at the court of Herod itself, for the new 
born King of the Jews, whose star they declared they 
had seen in the east, and were come with costly pre- 
sents to do him homage, the monarch was greatly agi- 
tated, and all Jerusalem with him. As the Jews were 
living in daily expectation of the appearance of their 
Messiah, and as the public opinion was, that this Mes- 
siah should be a mighty prince, who would vindicate the 
liberties of his country, and subdue under the dominion 
of the Jews, those who had formerly tyrannized over 
them, it was to be expected that the news of his birth 
vould alarm Herod for the stability of his throne; and 
excite in the bosoms of those who hated the tyrant, or 
who retained any sense of national independence and 
glory, the most tumultuous hopes and fears. 

Herod acted on the occasion with his usual policy, de- 
elsion, and disregard of moral principle. His first step 
was to call together the grand sanhedrim, consisting of 
the high-priest, the chief-priests of the twenty-four or- 
ders, and other learned men; who composed the supreme 
tribunal in all questions connected with religion. When 
assembled, he proposes to them the question, where Mes- 
stah should be born. They inform him, that the birth- 
lace of Messiah was fixed in prophecy at the city of 
sethlehem, in the land of Judea. and produce as the 
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ground of their decision, the prophecy of Micah. “And 
thou Bethlehem in the land of Judea, art not the least 
among the princess of Judea: for out of thee shall come a 
governor, that shall rule my people Israel.”” Herod next 
calls the Magi to a private audience, and dissembling his 
murderous purpose, felicitates them and himself on the. 
late happy event; and requests that they would search 
for the child, and as soon as successful, bring him 
word, that he might go, and unite with them i in paying’ 
homage to the prince of the kings of the earth. 

The Magi, therefore, rejoicing in their hopeful pros- 
pects, departed from Jerusalem and bent their course to- 
wards Bethlehem. But as Joseph and Mary, had re- 
turned immediately after the presentation of Jesus in the 
temple, to their usual residence at Nazareth in Gallilee, 
it is apparent that a journey to Bethlehem would be use- 
less, and a search for Messiah in that city unsuccessful. 
As soon as the Magi had departed from Jerusalem, thesame 
friendly star which they “i seen in their own country, 
appe eared to them again, to accomplish the work which it 
had before begun, and guiding them on their way to Na- 
zareth, it stood still over the house were the babe lay. It 
is not improbable that they encamped by day, their guide 
being withdrawn by God, lest some oflicious messenger 
should bear news to the king; and pursued their journey 
only by night, when the star appeared to lead their way. 
But our interesting narrative must not be interrupted by 
minute remarks. 

Having entered the house, the Magi found the young 
child with Mary his mother; and prostrating themselves 
before him, they did him obeisance; and opening their 
treasures they presented him their gifts, gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh. Some imagine that they can discov- 
er a mysterious meaning in the nature of the gifts which 
were presented; but without entering into the discussion 
of questions of a dubious but not important character, it 
may be suflicient to mention, that it has always been the 
custom in the eastern countries, to make presents to any 
great man to whom a person is introduced; that the pre- 
sents of the Magi, gold, frankincense and myrrh, were 
the most costly articles of merchandise at that time known: 
and we may conclude that the amount and value of the 
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present was at once proportioned to the rank of the giv- 
ers, and to the supereminent dignity of the personage who 
received them. It is probable, as we mentioned already 
in respect to the nocturnal appearance of the star, that 
the occurrences which have been narrated took place in 
the night; and that the wisemen having been introduced to 
the prince of kings, having done their obeisance and made 
their presents, retired to rest, purposing to return in the 
morning to Jerusalem#te inform Herod of the success of 
their journey. Be this as it may, we are expressly told 
that they were warned by God in a dream, by no means 
to return to Herod; and that they arose and pursued their 
journey directly to their own country, by another way 
than that by which they came. 

Probably on the same night, an angel of the Lord ap- 
peared unto Joseph in a dream; and commanded him to 
arise and take the young child and Mary his mother, and 
flee into Egypt, and remain there till he should receive 
further orders, for Herod would surely seek the child’s 
life. Accordingly he arose, and that very night set out 
flor Egypt with Mary and her son. If it were proper to 
interrupt our narrative with moral reflections, they 
crowd upon us on this oceasion. We shall however con- 
tent ourselves with remarking the providence of God, 
which first brought his son into public notice, as the king 
of Israel, by the arrival of these illustrious strangers; and 
by the presents of gold, frankincense and myrrh, which 
they bestowed, furnished the holy family with the means 
of bearing the expense of their journey into Egypt, and 
their residence in that country. 

Herod, whose object in desiring the wise men to bring 
him back word of the place where they should find the 
babe, was no other than that he might murder him, and 
thus rid himself and his successors from the fear of a 
competitor, had no sooner heard that they had hastily 


returned to their own country, treating him with con- 


tempt, than he was enraged at once with the indignity 

done him, and with increasing fear respecting the sta- 

bility of his throne. Determined to stick at no atrocity 

which might afford him security, he instantly issued or- 

ders, and all the male children who had entered their 

second year and dewnwards, were put to death, in order 
11 
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that he who was born the king of the Jews might not es- 

cape. This barbarous massacre of the innocent babes, 
was perfectly in accordance with the general character 
of Herod; in whom great talents were united with great- 
er perfidy and cruelty. Before we dismiss this tyrant, 
it may not be amiss to give a slight sketch of his charac- 
ter, as an example of that class of monarchs, whose 
talents are displayed only in deeds of mighty mischief, and 
who, to the disgrace of mankind, are complimented with 
the epith et great. In early life he was governor of Ga- 
lilee, under his father Antipater. In the civil wars be- 
tween the Roman republic and Cesar, Herod joined the 
party of Cassius, and was made governor of Coelesyria. 
When Mark Anthony arrived victorious in Syria, Herod 
and his brether courted his favour, and were made te- 
trarchs in Judea. Being driven from Jenennlon by Antigo- 
nus, he went to Rome, where beyond his expectation he ob- 
tained the crown of Judea from the senate. After the battle 
of Actium, he visited Augustus at Rhodes, who replaced 
his diadem on his head, and restored him to his sovereign- 
ty. It required great abilities to maintain his political 
rank, in these stormy and tumultuous times; but his con- 
duct was marked with systematic duplicity, and the most 
heartless cruelty. In pursuit of his ambitious designs, 
he put to death the father, grandfather, uncle, and bro- 
ther of his beloved wife, Mariamne; his two sons by 
her, and a son by a second wife, subsequently shared 
the same fate. When summoned to answer for some part 
of his conduct before Mark Anthony, the Roman trium- 
vir. he gave orders to Joseph, whom he left as governor 
of Judea, that in case the trial should terminate fatally, 
he should put Mariamne, Herod’s beloved wife to death. 
Jeseph discovered the plot to Mariamne, for which He- 
rod put him to death; but the high spirited queen was 
irrecoverably alienated from her unnatural husband, 
whose morvid affection had doomed her to death, least 
she should fal into the hands of another. In fine, Ma- 
riamne was brought to trial, convicted, and put to death. 
The murder of the innocents of Bethlehem filled up the 
measure of Herod’s iniquity. A guilty conscience and 
perpetual conspiracies, preying on an exhausted consti- 
tution, threw the monarch into a mortal disease, which 
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historians have represented as a special judgment of 
heaven, for the numerous enormities and impieties of 
which he had been guilty. His disorder was attended 
with the most loathsome circumstances that can be im- 
agined. As death approached, his hatred of mankind 
grew furious. Numbers fell victims to appease the tor- 
tures of his mind. The last aet of his life crowned the 
ferocious cruelty of his character. He had summoned 
the chief persons among the Jews to assemble at Jericho, 
and when they arrived, had them shut up in the circus; 
and exacted an oath from his sister Salome and her hus- 
band, that these should all be massacred, as soon as he 
should draw his last breath. For this, said he, will pro- 
vide mourners for my funeral all over the land, and make 
the Jews in every family lament my death, who would 
otherwise exhibit no signs of concern. This order, how- 
ever, was not executed. Herod died in the thirty-fourth 
year of his reign, and the sixty-eighth of his age; the first 
persecutor who raised his hand against the Son of God. 
His death followed soon after this act of impiety. 

How long our Lord remained in the land of Egypt, we 
are not informed. But some time after the death of 
Herod, an angel appeared to Joseph in a dream, saying, 
Arise and take the child and his mother, and go to the 
land of Israel, for they who sought the child’s life are 
dead. On returning, and finding Herod’s son Archelaus, 
whose character resembled that of his father, reigning 
over Judea in his father’s room, he was afraid to settle 
inthat district; and accordingly returned to Nazareth in 
Gallilee, a less suspicious place, under a less jealous 
prince. The history of several years of our Lord’s life, 
is summed up by Luke in the following short but expres- 
sive sentence: “And the child grew; and waxed strong 
in spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was 
upon him.” 

The parents of our Lord, who were distinguished for 
piety, were in the habit of going up to Jerusalem every 
year, for the purpose of celebrating the passover, as en- 
joined in the laws and as it was customary with the 
Jews to carry up their children with them to that feast, 
as soon as they came to years capable of bearing the 
latigues of the journey, and competent to make moral 
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observations on that great religicus festival; Joseph and 
Mary took Jesus with them to the passover, which took 
place immediately after the completion of his twelfth 
year; that is, when he was twelve and a half years of 
age. After the festival had terminated, the parents of 
our Lord, with a great multitude of the inhabitants of 
their town, departed from Jerusalem to return. home. 
But Jesus, whese eager curiosity, and ardent zeal to ob- 
tain religious information, were not yet satisfied, stayed 
behind them in the city; a circumstance which was, per- 
haps, ordered by Providence, not merely for his instruc- 
tion, but to draw the attention of the priests and learned 
doctors, now released from the religious solemnities of 
the passover, and the throng of the multitude, towards 
this extraordinary youth, who was already the most dis- 
tinguished personage in Israel. The parents of Jesus 
travelled on for the first day without anxiety, supposing 
their son to be among the general company: but when 
they halted for the night, they sought him among their 
relations and acquaintances, and he was no where to be 
found. The sacred writers make no pathetic display of 
the distress felt by Joseph and Mary on the occasion; 
but we may easily conceive the agitations, which alternate 
hopes and fears occasioned in the bosoms of such parents, 
on missing such a child. Their duty was obvious: they 
returned directly back to Jerusalem, and after three days 
anxious searching through the city, they found Jesus in 
the temple, sitting in the midst of the teachers, listening 
to their doctrines, and asking them questions; whilst all 
who heard him were astonished at his understanding and 
his answers. 
When Joseph and Mary saw their son in the temple, 
surrounded by the learned doctors of Israel, and aston- 
shing all who heard him, by his matchless wisdom and 
conversation, they were amazed. His mother gently re- 
moustrating with him, said: «Son, why hast thou thus 
evelt with us? Behold, thy father and I have sought thee 
lee in And he said unto them, how is it that ye 
ght me? Wist ye not that I must be about my Fa- 
thers business.”’ The above is our common translation; 
some, however, translate the passage thus: “‘Why did ye 
seck me? Did ye not know that I must be at my Fa- 
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ther’s:”’ intimating that the proper place to seek the Son 
of God was at his Father’s house, the temple. His pa- 
rents understood not the meaning of these sayings. Jesus 
however arose, and went down with them te Nazareth, 
and was subject to them; increasing in wisdom and sta- 
ture, and in favour with God and man. 

From this time till the commencement of our Lord’s 
public ministry. a period of eighteen years, the sacred 
writers have thrown a veil over the whole of his history, 
having not furnished so much as a single anecdote re- 
specting him; except that we may infer from some of the 
taunts of his enemies, that his father was a carpenter, 
and that he himself wrought at the same trade; no doubt 
contributing his share to support the family by honest 
and honourable industry. Had any other writers treated 
this theme, we would have had this long blank filled 
up with very interesting, and in some respects, no doubt, 
very instructive details. The purity of our Lord’s life, 
and the dignity of his manners, would have been cele- 
brated; the tender affection and profound respect, with 
which he uniformly treated his parents, would have been 
held up as the standard of filial piety; the tenderness of 
his sensibilities, the warmth of his friendships, his sym- 
pathy with the distressed, his promptitude to oblige, his 
hatred of vice, his love of virtue, his delight in human 
happiness, would all have been emblazoned in the most 
glowing colours, of the most impassioned eloquence. It 
certainly could not be from any difficulty of collecting the 
materials for such an exhibition of the private character 
of Jesus, that the evangelists have passed over the 
greater portion of his life in profound silence. We must 
therefore search for the reason of this unusual silence, in 
the nature of their general end and design. 

Let it be observed, that it was not the design of any of 
the evangelists to write the history of the life and trans- 
actions of J esus of Nazareth: biography, in the usual ac- 
ceptation, was not their object; nor was their view li- 
mited to the exhibiting of the author of their religion, as a 
perfect example of personal piety and virtue, for the imi- 
tation of mankind. 

The single object which the evangelists had in view, 
Was to furnish a historical demonstration of the fact, that 
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Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ, the son of the living God. 
If we keep their design distinctly in view, we will per- 


ceive a propriety and excellence in their writings, which 


would otherwise appear a mass of singular confusion. 
Their notorious disregard of all chronological arrange- 

ment, shows that they did not intend to write history. 

If they had purposed to furnish mankind with a gallery 
of moral pictures, like the proverbs of Solomon, they 
would, like Solomon, have given distinctness of outline, 
and individuality of finish, to their paintings respec- 
tively. This unquestionably they have not done: for 
although in some parts of the conduct of our Lord, and 
in some of his sermons, moral pictures are presen‘ed, 
which may be pronounced perfect and complete in all 
their parts and appendages; the general characteristic 
of the evangelists, as writers, is that they bring together 
facts and maxims in the most desultory manner, and state 
few things except by parts and piecemeal. These re- 
marks are not intended to convey, nor in fact do they in- 
sinuate, the slightest censure on the writers of these in- 
spired productions: the particular design of a writer 
alone, furnishes the key to all correct and enlightened 
eriticism on his work. If then we consider, that the in- 
tention of the evangelists was to prove, that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Messiah, the son of the living God; and 
if upon examination we find, that there is not a charac- 
teristic of the Messiah mentioned in the Old Testament, 
which one or another of these writers has not proved to 
exist, in the person and actions, or sufferings of Jesus of 
Nazareth; we will be constrained to acknowledge, that 
never was a great subject supported by more ample de- 
monstration; and that the evangelists have acquitted 
themselves in the highest style of excellence, by achieving 
all that they undertook to perform. We shall show the 
correctness of these observations, in respect to the his- 
tory of the private life of Jesus, which has been the sub- 
ject of the present chapter. 

Every reader of the New Testament, must have re- 
marked the particularity and minuteness with which the 
evangelists record the circumstances attending the birth 
of Jesus Christ. Their precision in this respect, cannot 
fail to appear extraordinary, when it is eontrasted with 
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their total silence respecting his circumstanees, eonduct, 
and character, from the twelfth till the thirtieth year of 
his life; a period which is generally the most important 
to the biographer, and which is the season when all the 
powers of body and mind are developed, and the charac- 
ter formed and established. But the wonder will cease 
when we reflect that all the circumstances recorded re- 
specting the birth of Christ are characteristic of Messiah, 
and are brought forward expressly to establish our faith 
in that fact. Some of the occurrences are indeed of so 
extraordinary a nature, that theymerited a place in histo- 
ry on their own account, but other details into which these 
writers enter are minute, and apparently trivial, and in the 
intreduction of any other biography would be tedious and 
oilensive. We allude particularly to the genealogies fur- 
nished by Matthew and Luke. Yet these genealogies are 
not unnecessarily or impertinently introduced; they fur- 
nish a link in the chain of demonstration; and in conjune- 
tion with matters of apparently greater importance; con- 
tribute to establish the grand fact of Jesus’s Messiahship. 
Let us attend to particular facts in elucidation of our gen- 
eral statement. 


The last prophecy in the old Testament is this: ‘Be- 


hold, 1 will send you Elijah the prophet before the com- 
ing of the great and dreadful day of the Lorp; and he 
shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and 


the .eart of the children to the fathers, lest I come and 


smite the earth with a curse.””** We have the testimo- 
ny of our Lord, that John the Baptist 1s the person who 
was foretold under the name of Elijah;+ but as we are at 
present discussing the evidences of his own Messiahship, 
it would be, logically, improper to urge his declaration as 
pr oof in a question, upon the decision of which, those evi- 
dences in part depend. We shall therefore take a view 
of the subject not liable to this objection. It is well 
known that the Jews were to a certain extent, tainted with 
the eastern philosophy, and that many of them held the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, according to the 
theory taught to the Greeks by Pythagoras, and the same 
which prev vails among the Bramh’uns of India at the pre- 


* Mal. iy. 5. 6. + Mat, 11. 16, 
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sent day: and therefore some of the Jews said that Jesus 
was Elias, some Jeremias, and others, one of the prophets. 
The prophecy of Micah however pointed not to the lite- 
ral Elijah, but to a person who should remarkably resem- 
ble him in official character: and the resemblance between 
Elijah and John the Baptist has been owned by all. They 
were both men of independent spirit, energetic intellect, 
and mortified habits; daring and intrepid; quick to dis- 
cover and severe to denounce every vitious indulgence. 
They were the two thunderbolts of the spiritual war’ 
and though good men, they were rather great than amia- 
ble. 

As John the Baptist was a marked object on the field 
of prophecy, there is something extraordinary in every 
circumstance of his history. His parents, like Abraham 
and Sarah, were childless and superannuated:; an angel 
foretells his birth, a miracle is wrought to chastise his 
father’s incredulity, and in due season John is born. On 
the birth of his son, Zacharias inspired by God, thus 
prophecies of his future character; «And thou child, shalt 
be called the prophet of the Highest; for thou shalt go be- 
fore the face of the Lord to prepare his ways.” | 

But it is inthe circumstances of Jesus’s own birth, that 
we must look for the most decisive proofs of his Messiah- 
ship. Isaiah had prophesied thus concerning him: ‘Be- 
hold a virgin shall conceive, and shall vring forth a son, 
and shall call his name Emmanuel.”* The angel Ga- 
briel explains this prophecy to Mary in these words “The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore also that holy 
thing which shall be born of thee, shall be calied the Son 

of God.”’+ ‘To the same purport, the angel who ap- 
peared to Joseph in a dream, thus expresses himself: 
‘Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee 
Mary thy wife; for that which is conceived in her is of 
the Holy Ghost, and she shall bring forth a son, and theu 
shalt call his name Jesus, for he “shall save his people 
from their sins. (Now all this was-done, that it might 
be fulfilled, which was spoken of the Lord by the pro- 
phet saying; Behold a virgin shall be with child, and 


*ITsai 7. 14. + JTuke 1, 35, 
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shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his name Em- 
nanuel, which being interpreted, is God with us.)” The 
ingels deniehdie from heaven to sing the praises of the 
new-born Redeemer, and to direct the shepherds in the 
field, to go and hail their king in the city of David. 
They afterwards conducted the eastern Magi from a far 
distant country, and brought them into the presence of 
the Prince of Peace. Thus both Jews and Gentiles 
were brought together by the agency of the angels of 
heaven, to pay their obeisance to him who was born to be 
a light to enlighten the Gentiles, and the glory of his 
people Israel. And Simeon and Anna, as if the repre- 
sentatives of their respective sexes, spoke of him to all 
who were seeking salvation in Israel. The circumstances 
connected with the birth of Jesus, furnished decisive evi- 
dence, that he was the long promised Messiah, and are 
stated minutely and precisely, for the establishment of 
that important fact. 

But the private life of Christ, from the age of twelve 
till that of thirty years, is not recorded by any sacred 
writer. Private virtues, however splendid and honour- 
able to the individual, or however beneficial they might 
become to mankind by being recorded, did not furnish 


decisive evidence, that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of. 


the living God, and therefore these were all omitted. 
The evangelists were guided in the selection of the ma- 
terials of their compositions, by the infallible spirit of 
inspiration; and therefore we are not surprised to find in 
their simple and artless narratives, a profoundness of de- 
sign, not common with other writers. The Messiahship 
of Jesus must be determined by the circumstances of his 
birth, and of his public ministry; and the evangelists have 

acted on the true principles of logic, in not permitting 
any thing, however important it might be in a detached 
view, to mingle with their argument, except what con- 
tributed to their demonstration. And we think we are 
entitled to conclude from all the circumstances of the 
sase, that it was neither the sole, nor yet the main design, 
of these writers, to exhibit Jesus as a mere pattern of per- 
sonal virtue to mankind. Had this been their object, 
their conduct must appear extraordinary and unaccount- 
able. 

12 
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Of the infantile virtues of Jesus, they have not written 
so much as would fill a page; his public life, in which an 
extraordinary character, extraordinary relations, actions, 
and sufferings, every where appear, they have detailed 
at large; but the greater part of his life, and that which 
lay most level with the condition of mankind, and which 
must have furnished an abundant display of the common 
graces and virtues which decorate human nature, they 
have passed over in silence. The only method by which 
we can account for their conduct, is by supposing that their 

nain object was to demonstrate the fact, that Jesus is the 
C) hr ist, the Son of the living God; that in the narrative 
of his public ministry, they found sufiicient occasion to 
exhibit him as a perfect example of human virtue; but 
that they saw in his character, and sought to exhibit to 
others, something of greater dignity and importance, than 
even the spotless purity of his virtuous example. 


————28 + oe 


Attribute not the actions of others to the worst motives; 
for some men have acted wrong when they meant to act 
right, and some are giddy and thoughtless, and can 
scarcely be said to act from any motive. It is enough 
for thee, O man, to judge of what thou seest the action 
itself to be. 


So long as we confess ourselves to be sinners, we give 
up all plea to personal righteousness: and must ask Ged’s 
mercy for mercy’s sake. He must be a great legalist in- 
deed, who would throw up his share in the revealed mer- 
cy of God, and meet his responsibility upon the ground 
of his personal merits. 


Ce eeteeeninanl 


The spirituality of the divine law is that which ren- 
ders it particularly formidable. When we reflect, that 
the thoughts, affections, passions, and purposes of the 
heart. are prescribed by law. sin revives, and we die. 
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TRANSLATING SCRIPTURE. 
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Tue scriptures were given us by God, to be a light 
to our feet, anda lamp to our paths we are bound, there- 
fore, to make use of every means in our power to ascer- 
tain their meaning. As they were written in different 
age es and at remote times, in languages which have long 
ceased to be vernacular, our only access to a knowledge 
of ‘aol contents, is through the medium of translation. 
It is the translator who takes the seal off the sacred vo- 
lume, and unrolls it to the common reader, that he may 
sce with his own eyes the things which are freely given 
him by God. The best commentary that can be written 
on a book of scripture, is a good translation; it may 
therefore be proper to inquire into the nature of sucha 
work. 

A perfect translation, is that which exactly expresses 
in one language, the thoughts which have been expressed 
inanother. It is apparent, that if such an exact confor- 
fornity of thought between the two could be produced, 
the copy would be of equal value witb the original; and 
it is equally certain, that in propertion as such confor- 
mity of thought is not produced, the translation is defec- 
tive. Whenever a translator drops any thought in his 
original, or introduces a thought of his own; when he 
magnifies or diminishes the ideas, or alters their rela- 
tions and proportions, he departs from his proper offices 
if he does this wilfully, he is unfaithful; if unknowingly, 
he must either show that the idioms of the two languages 
rendered exactitude of expression impossible, or must 
submit to the imputation of incompetence or carelessness. 
It is, however, only in translating the holy scriptures, 
that such scrupulous exaetness is demanded: and there 
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it is demanded, because as these writings are the words 
of God, addressing men on the subject of their duty and 
salvation any voluntary corruption of the document 
must be highly impious and dangerous; because it puts 
in God’s mouth that which he never spoke, and gives 
man a false rule of duty and hope. 

It has long been a matter of inquiry, what method 
ought to be pursued, in order to produce the best possi- 
ble translation of the Bible. According to the ideas en- 
tertained on this subject, translators have afforded works 
of different qualities and merit. Without noticing the 
works of presumptuous improvers. or impious corrupters 
of the scriptures, it will answer our purpose to divide 
translations into three classes; the literal, the paraphras- 
tic, and the exact. Let us examine into the nature of 
the distinction between these several productions. 

When we speak of literal translation, we must use 
the epithet literal, with some latitude. It is not possi- 
ble to translate any language wor’ for word into anothers; 
for this would imply that not only do the two languages 
correspond with each other in their individual words, 
but also that their whole grammatical structure and 
idiomatic expressions are exactly coincident. {In lan- 
guages which are cognate dialec ts, or which spring from 
a common parent, such as the Latin and Greek, the En- 
glish and German, instances will occur in which ‘the most 


‘exact literality of version produces the most perfect trans- 


lation. But even in such languages, instances of this 
kind are not numerous. Dr. Campbell censures the ab- 
surd literality of the Latin translation of the Hebrew 
Bible, by Santes Pagninus, and Arias Montanus; and 
has given great point to his satire, by translating their 
Latin phrase, reptificent aque reptile, into literal En- 
glish, /et the waters creepify the creeper.* To intro- 
duce the very terms of the original, or to invent new 
ones, when the language into which you translate contains 
appropriate terms of its own, is manifestly improper and 
absurd, though many instances of this abuse occur in 
most, if not in all, translations of the Bible. There is 
another error less visible, and therefore more common, 


*Gen. i, 20. 
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namely, that of using the grammatical construction, and 
idiomatic peculiarities of the original, though incompati- 
ble with the purity of the language into which the trans- 
Jation is made. It is universally complained of, that 
in most translations of the scriptures, there is too great 
attempt at rigid literality; and that this circumstance has 
obscured the real meaning of the original, and conveys a 


false meaning to the reader. But an opportunity will) 


offer for saying more on this subject, when we come to 
treat of exact translation. 

A paraphrastic translation, is that in which the 
translator, attempting to grasp the general meaning of his 
original, expresses it according to his own ideas of com- 
pesition in his own language, enlarging what appears too 
transiently expressed, lopping off whatever will net com- 
port with the flow of his style, and exhibiting in his 
translation the freedom and ease of original composition. 
This mode of translating is well suited to the translation 
of a historian, in which we require no more than a nar- 
rative of the general facts; the same liberty must be in- 
dulged to the translator of an oration; because in such a 
work, we wish only to perceive the cogency of the ar- 
gument, and to feel the energy and pathos of the ora- 
tor. The very same privilege must be granted to all 
poetical translators whatever, because of the prosodical 
peculiarities of different languages. But a paraphrastic 
version of the scriptures, can never answer the end of -a 
Bible; because the reader can never be sure how much 
of what he reads, is the word of God, and how much, is 
the word of man. 

The exact translation then remains to be consi- 
dered. It is that which we defined at the beginning, un- 
der the name of a perfect translation, if a few unavoida- 
ble qualifications be taken into view. Let it be sup- 
posed that a translator is well acquainted with the ori- 
ginal language which lies before him; with its vocabulary, 
grammatical structure, and idiomatic peculiarities; that he 
is competently versed in the history, laws, manners and 
customs of the people among whom it was vernacular: in 
short, let it be taken for granted, that so far as the original 
language is concerned, he is amply prepared for the task 
which he has undertaken: and then let us go and take a 
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view of his work after it has been accomplished in the 
most perfect manner. 

We suppose first, that he has exactly expressed the 
meaning of his original; and now we must. in the second 
place, suppose that the translation is a classical proses: 
tion, among those for whom it was intended. ‘This se- 
cond supposition involves three things: purity of diction, 
correctness of grammar, and propriety of idiom. The 
translation ought to be such, that a native can read and 
examine it according to the laws of the language; else it 
is not, properly speaking, a translation into that lan- 
guage. We have not, in our view, absolute immaculate 
perfection, which is unattainable in any composition; but 
we mean, that the character of the work should be clas- 
sical, and not barbarous. We must make allowances for 
the difficulties attending all works of this kind: but no 
good reason appears for making allowances for transla- 
tions of the Bible, other than those which are common to 
all translations. In order to set this subject in as clear a 
light as possible, a few remarks shall be offered on each 
of the three subjects mentioned above. 

1. A translation of the scriptures should be pure in 
its diction. That is, 1t should use such words as are in 
common usage among correct writers and speakers in 
that language, and it “should employ them in their com- 
mon acceptation. No word should be copied directly 
from the original into the translation, nor should any 
word of new coinage or composition be introduced, so 
long as the language furnishes an established word ex- 
sressive of the idea. What can the reader know about 


“the meaning of uncouth sounds, never before heard in 


the language? They translate nothing to him; and the 
translator has failed in his duty, who gave his reader in- 
significant sounds, when it was in his power to have 
given him those which are significant. 

When insuperable difficulties occur, the translator must 
do what he can, according to the resources of his inge- 
nuity. When objects are known to one people, which 
are not known to another, such as coins, measures, ani- 
mals, and a thousand other things, it may be unavoida- 
ble to give the original word in “the translation, the de- 
scription of whieh eught, if possible, to be given in a 
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note. In many cases, it will be necessary to use a term 
which does not exactly express the idea of the original; 
this is particularly the case in words expressive of moral 
ideas; for perhaps no two nations have exactly the same 
associations of ideas attached to their moral terms. But 
it is unnecessary to say more on this subject. 

2. A translation ought to be grammatical, according 
to the usage of the language in the times of the transla- 
tor. Heis not qualified for his task, if he be incapable 
of writing the language grammatically; and if he be ca- 
p ible, he is inexcusable if he be found guilty of remark- 

able failure. He is not, indeed, answerable for the 
changes which time will introduce into the language. 
it is sufficient, if his translation should rank with the 
cl.ssical productions of his age. In the course of time, 
the changes which will take place in that mutable thing, 
language, will antiquate his labours, and make it the duty 
of his successors to accommodate the translation of the 
oe to the standard of their own speech. 

3. A translator should avoid violations of the idiom of 
ad lan; guage in which he writes. ‘This is, perhaps, of 
all others, his most diilicult task. Perhaps no degree of 
skill, attentiveness, and care, can preserve a translator 
from sometimes falling into this error. But he may 
avoid, at least, gross violations of his native idiom. In 
order to attain this excellence, he will have to give up 
the idea of translating word for word. If we try an idio- 
matic phrase in any ” language, we will find that it ex- 
presses a meaning which cannot be made out by collect- 
ing together the ideas expressed by the several words 
which compose it. And if these werds be literally 
translated, they will never convey the meaning of the 
original phrase. In all such cases, the thought should 
be translated, and not the words; the fermer only is the 
true, the latter a false translation. 

{t is undoubtedly a very dificult task, to produce a 
good translation in any case; but it 1s pecuharly diflicult 
to produce such a translation of the scriptures. The 
Hebrew ‘Testament is the solitary remains of the lan- 
guage in which it is written; and its translator can de- 
rive no aid from the other writings of the Hebrew na- 
tion, all of which have perished. The history, eustoms, 
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and peculiarities of that people, are but very partially 
and imperfectly known. Even the Jews themselves, 
owing to their dispersions and persecutions, and the 
consequent loss of the literary treasures of their ances- 
tors: as well as by the unavoidable cessation of many of 
their rites and customs in their long alienation from their 
native land, have lost a perfect acquaintance with the 
idioms of their original language; yet, it is to be hoped 
that there are still preserved among them, many tradi- 
tionary modes of interpreting the Old Testament, from 
which the church may expect an accession of light. when 
it shall please God to gather in the dispersed of Israel. 
Even the translation of the New Testament is attended 
with no ordinary difficulties. Though written in the 
Greek language, it is not written in any pure dialect of 
that language. Itis rather a sort of provincial Greek, 
in which a number of Hebrew and Syriac idioms, and 
modes of expression, may be found, the meaning of which, 
would not be apparent to a pure Greek scholar; all 
which difliculties must be encountered, and overcome by 
a successful translator. It is true, that some critics have 
attempted to prove, that the New Testament is written 
in classical Greek; but that opinion has long since been 
demonstrated to be false, and has accor: lingly been aban- 
doned. And indeed, it must have originated at first, in 
a mistaken opinion, that the honour of the christian reli- 
gion was involved in the question, respecting the purity 
of the Grecian style of the New Testament; as if the spi- 
rit of inspiration should consult the taste of a rhetori- 
cian, rather than the capacity and wants of the men whom 
he instructed. ‘The New Testament was written in that 
style of Greek, which was understood by those to whom 
it was originally addressed; in which procedure, the wis- 
dom of God, equally with his g90dness, is displayed : 
every judicious man. And the proper business of 
translator among us, 1s to transfuse the meaning and 
spirit of the scriptu ‘es, into the language at present in 
use, without inquiry, whether its style agrees with that 
of acentury heretofore, or will agree with that of a cen- 
tury yet to come. 
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PROPANE SWRARBR. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

In the course of my life, I have often lived with men 
who were profane swearers, who thought nothing of tak- 
ing “the name of the Lord their God in vain;’’ and call- 
ing for the vengeance of the Almighty to sink them into 
misery, ‘*‘Where the worm dieth not, and where the smoke 
of their torment shall ascend up for ever.” I have been 
astonished to hear men blaspheme God, their maker and 
heavenly father, in such a manner. He who upholds 
them, and feeds them, and clothes them, and who has give 
en them that precious and heavenly book, the Bibs, to 
read, which says, ‘“‘swear not at all, neither by heaven, 
for it is God’s throne, nor by the earth, for it is his foot- 
stool, neither by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great 
king, neither shalt thou swear by thine head, for thou canst 
not make one hair black nor white.” When men, I say, 
can read this law in their Bible, and then cooly and delibe- 
rately violate it, I am astonished that God, who is so kind 
to them, does not change his love into anger, and cast 
them into “that lake which burneth with fire and brim- 
stone;”? which they have so often and repeatedly asked 
him to do. How long suffering must God be, and how 
patient and good a father, who has said, ‘*come unto me 
all ye that labour, and are heavy laden and | will give 
you rest.”” Lam astonished how he can manifest his love, 
to those in such a tender manner, who are so rebellious 
against him. 

Swearer, recollect that the spirit of God will not always 
strive with man; he who rejects God, and will not assent 
that he should take up his abode in his heart, will at 


length cause him to say to his Spirit, let him alone, let. 
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him take his rest, until the cup of his iniquity is full and 
then I will cast him into the furnace of fire for ever. When 
I called he refused, so also when he calls, I will laugh at 
his calamity and mock him when his fear cometh. Such 
are the words of Jehovah, the King of kings, and Lord 
of lords! 

Swearing has indeed become fashionable inthis our day. 
Not even a child, who has scarcely reached the age of 
knowing good from evil, but what thinks it manly, and 
who principally learns it from his parents. Parents and 
guardians, you know very well of what great importance 
it is to set before your children, an example so worthy of 
imitation, as religion requires; and you who have children, 
not your own, to take care of, should exercise the same 
parental kindness as you would to your own children, in 
training them up in the way they should go, and when 
they are old they will not depart from it. You should 
also teach them the importance of the Bible; the duties 
they owe to God on the Sabbath, by attending public 
worship and by hearing his word, and treasuring it up in 
their hearts; and that if they fear him, they will be ac- 
cepted of him; but if they reject him, he will cast them 
off for ever. 

Ask a man, what is the use of swearing! (which I 
Nave repeatedly done,) he \M\ answer none at all, only 
tnat he is in the habit of it, aud cannot break himself of 
at. ‘his I deny, a man who has been in the habit of 
swearing from his earliest infancy, can with the help of 
God, who can do all things, abstain from it. I confess, I 
know it by experience, I have been a profane swearer in 
my life: but thanks, thanks be to God, that by the help of 
his holy Spirit I have left it off. I can now see that in 
‘“‘the multitude of words there wanteth not sin.” 

Does a man who is in the habit of swearing, know that 
each oath he makes is a prayer? That he 1s praying, that 
the vengeance of God may come upon him, and cohsume 
him? That all the evil he has done may appear before 
God against him in the great and glorious day of judg- 
ment? When the sheep shall be placed on the right hand 
of God, and the goats on the left, and when Jesus, the 
great shepherd of his fold, shall say, in accents of mildness 
and delight, «Well done geod and faithful servant, enter 
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thou into the joy of thy Lord.” And shall say unto the 
wicked, in accents the most terrible, and in his great dis- 
pleasure, “Depart ye wicked into everlasting fire, prepar- 
ed for the devil and his angels.” 

What pain and what sorrow must seize the guilty soul 
in this horrible condition; to be shut out of heaven, and 
inclosed in hell for ever. Swearer, this is your portion, 
if you do not repent and turn to the Lord. God grant 
that these few lines may be instrumental in turning many 
who blaspheme God’s holy name, to sing his praise in 
everlasting strains in the courts of heaven. B. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 


The above plain and impressive address is directed to 
a class of the community, which is far too numerous. 
Profane swearers can justify themselves on no human 
principle or motive; the best thing they can say for them- 
selves, (how poor the plea!) is that they indulge a most 
impious and deadly aabit from mere thoughtlessness. 
Whether this practice is gaining or losing ground in the 
community, we cannot say. But as men of correct and 
extensive observation admit, that there is a progressive 
melioration in the state of society, we hope that it ex- 
tends in some degree to the impiety censured in the 
above. We hope that men of sense treat it as absurd, 
that men of politeness frown on it as displaying want of 
good breeding: men of piety always regard it with ab- 
horrence. The writer humbly confesses, that he was 
once addicted to the practice; undoubtedly he is the 
more entitled to credit and attention. He obeys the 
commandment given to Peter, “when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethen.” It i is a special duty required 
from the man who has been reclaimed from any sin, to 
attempt reclaiming those who are addicted to it. He 
has a right to speak; he is a proof himself of the power 
of divine grace to change the heart and the habits of a 
sinner. He can say to the sinner whom he addresses, I 
was as thou art, and my.life was unhappy; become thou 
as I am, and we shall both enjoy peace with God, and 
peace and consolation in our own bosoms. 
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BENEFIT OF ADVERSITY. 
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To adversity say, thou art an apparent, not a real evil. 


Tue stoic philosophy was at great pains to persuade 
mankind, that there are no real evils in human life. To 
establish this point, it became necessary to broach an- 
other paradox; namely, that nothing in life is really 
good. The general conclusion which the philosophers 
of this sect drew from the whole, is that nothing is either 
good or evil: and that, therefore, we ought to preserve a 
mind unmoved, and unimpassioned by any thing, and 
equally indifferent to all things. These brilliant para- 
doxes sparkle to the imagination, and are not easily re- 
futed by the understanding. The heart, however, scouts 
the sophistry, and insists “that iT is the best judge of its 
own feelings; and that it knows, because it feels, that 
pain is not pleasure, nor misery happiness. It can never 
be indifferent; it has its preference between these ob- 
jects; and it will listen to no argument against the de- 
cision of its own feelings. 

Christianity rids us of this difficulty, in the simplest 
manner; not by denying the existence of evils, on the one 
hand, nor by ‘indulging discontent, lamentation, or de- 
spair on the other. It admits that there are evils, real, 
unavoidable, and oppressive evils, in the worlds; but it 
reconciles the pious man to his lot, by these three consi- 
derations; first, that with all its evils, his condition may 
be pronounced comfortable; secondly, that even the evils 
which befal him, contribute to his general welfare; and 
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thirdly, that through the blessing of God, every event of 
his life, good or evil, will contribute to his eternal felicity 
and glory. This view of the christian’s condition upon 
earth, is finely exhibited in the first five verses of the 
epistle to the Romans. 


«Therefore, being justified by faith, we have peace. 


with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ. By whom 
also we have access unto this grace wherein we stand, 
and rejoice in the hope of the glory of God.” This cer- 
tainly, is not the description of a man who is entitled to 
murmur under the calamities of life. ‘To judge correctly 

of the condition of such a man, we must contrast him with 
his former self. He was once in a state of rebellions the 
threatening of God’s wrath hung over him; he was God’s 
enemy, and God was his; his employment was sin, and 
his prospect destruction. But now, by faith in Jesus 
Christ, his sin is pardoned: he is God’s friend, and God 
is his friend; by the same faith he has been introduced 
into God’s family and service; and while engaged in the 
conscientious discharge of his duty, he rejoices in the 
hope of obtaining that glory, which God has promised to 
bestow upon all who trust in him, and obey him. With 
God for his friend, righteousness for his employment, 
and heaven for his hope, how can he be otherwise than 
happy. It would surely require a large admixture of 
evil in the cup of life, to excuse such a person for giving 
way to temporary complaint; but nothing could justify 
him for being discontented with his lot. 

This, however, is not the whole of the benefit which 
real religion confers upon its possessors. ‘There are ca- 
lamities in human life, and they are commen to the good 
and to the bad. Innocent man received the world, as 
God had made it; but sinful man must hold it, as he him- 
self has spoiled it. Man brought sin into the world, 
and its righteous governor inflicted his curse, in order 
to preserve his authority by punishing transgression, 
The saint, as well as the sinner, must sit down to a table, 
where every dish is seasoned with some bitter and nau- 
seous ingredient. The vanity and vexation of spirit 
which accompany all things under the sun, are common 
to both. “No man knoweth good or evil by all that is 
before him.” The impious man is subject to no peculiar 
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‘i evils, except such as are the necessary results of corrupt 
4 passions and vicious habits. The pious man_ balances 
' these, by his exposure to jealousy, reproach, and _perse- 
cution; and all that class of evils, which the scriptures 
i | sometimes denominate the cross of Christ. One event 
happeneth to all. 

| But are the evils which occur in the lot of. the pious 
: man, to be considered as so much of an abatement or de- 
duction from his felicity? By no means. Religion con- 
verts even these evils into the instruments of good, and 
they produce more than an equal amount of positive ad- 
vantage. Without adversity, a large class of the virtues 
could never.exist. For, says the apostle, not only do we 
rejoice in the hope of the glory of God, “but we glory in 
tribulation also, knowing that tribulation worketh = 
tience.” Patience is to be viewed here not only as 
single vitlhe, but as the representative of the whole ane 
of stern and sublime virtues, which flourish only in ad- 
versity; such as submission, fortitude, patience, perse- 
verance; and the original term is used indifferently for all 
these, in the scriptures. Submission bows to calamity, 
fortitude braves it, patience endures it, and perseverance 
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‘) holds firm to its purpose in the face of all opposition. 
Faith in God supports them all, and they scorn any 
| other reliance. ‘These are not the flowers of the sun: 


they are planted.on the beettling cliffs; they are watered 
‘by the sprays of the ocean, and flourish amidst storms 
and hurricanes. God is determined to produce in his 
saints a character analogous to that of his Son; and as 
he was made perfect through sufferings, so shall they. 
Hence it was that Paul prayed to be conformed to his 
master, not only in the power of his resurrection, but in 
the fellowship of his sufferings. 

Submission to the will of God, in preference to our own 
a will, is a fundamental article of practical religion. It is 
i remarkable what a change the fall has made in the 





exciting means of this virtue, as well as in the appear- 

| ance of the virtue itself, when brought to perfe ction. 

1) When man was innocent, and every thing in this world 
f was very good, he was required to submit his will to the 
divine, by only abstaining from that which was good. 
“Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil thor 








shalt not eat of it.”? But now that sin has entered, and 
the curse with it, now that good is greatly diminished, 
and evil multiplied and increased, we are commanded to 
honour the will of God by a patient and cheerful sub- 
mission to those evils, which he is pleased to lay upon 
us. There is not one comfort of life absolutely forbid- 
den us; and our only restriction in the use of the world, 
is not to abuse it. But submission to calamity is the 
duty of every day; at least submission to privation, or 
to something, which, if we were to consult our own incli- 
nations, we would wie to be otherwise than it is. 

It is unquestionably a great duty in christians to look 
narrowly to the temper of their minds, under the res- 
pective evils of their lot. “If thou faintest in the day 
of adversity, thy strength is small.” It is a matter of 
consequence, that he who is a man should be a man of 
sorrows. But as we are prone to complain, that the 
trouble which at present afflicts us, is the worst we ever 
endured; that our pain has shifted into the wrong joint; 
that we could bear our burden better, if it was on the 
other shoulder; so we are apt to imagine that the trou- 
bles of other men would fit us-far better, and be much 
more easily borne, than those which the wisdom of God 
has assigned us. Vain thought! Itis happy for man 
that God has relieved him from the most painful of all 
inguiries—what calamity he would prefer. Our great 
object ought to be, to bear what God imposes, to do what 
he commands, to be what he requires, and to wait pa- 
tiently for the issue. ‘The scriptures place an extraor- 
dinary value on the manner in which we submit to the 
evils of life. Perhaps there is no subject, certainly there 
are few, on which they say so much. Every view in 
which moral obligation can be placed, is urged to enforce 
fortitude and patience. Sometimes we are reminded, 
that we deserve punishment, and therefore have no right 
to complain. Again we are told, that our afllictions are 
less than our sins deserve, and that therefore we ought to 
be thankful. Now God displays himself in the charac- 
ter of a sovereign, whose will is and ought to be law: 
and again he declares himself a kind parent, who chas- 
tises us for our profit. And very frequently, as in the 


passage before us, afllictions are represented as the only 
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and absolutely necesary means of perfecting our virtues, 
and fitting us for the heavenly condition. 

The preacher of the gospel, who has the rare, but 
happy talent, of supporting and comforting the afflicted, 
should use it unsparingly. Let him give a portion unto 
six, yea, unto seven; for he cannot imagine what evil is 
upon the earth. Nor will he lose any thing by his labour. 
While his heart must necessarily bleed for the wounds 
which are inflicted in the tragedy of human life, he will 
find his consolation in binding them up, and healing them. 
I do not know a more sublimely pathetic description of 
the Saviour of men, than that which is given in the sixty- 
first chapter of Isaiah. ‘The spirit of the Lord God 
is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up 
the broken hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to them that are bound; 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day 
of vengeance of our God; to comfort all that mourn; to 
appoint to them that mourn in Zion; to give unto them 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness; that they might 
be called trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, 

that he might be glorified.” 

Let us now attend to the next link in the apostle’s 
chain of moral connexions. Patience in tribulation, he 
informs us, produces experience; that is, an experimen- 
tal proof, or a proof by experiment, of the christian’s 
internal character. “I have chosen thee in the furnace 
of aflliction,”* saith the God of Israel: that is, I have 
tried thee in the furnace of affliction, purified thee from 
dross, and approved thy pure metal. On another occa- 
sion he tried them. and found them dross. ‘Son of man, 
the house of Israel is to me become dross; all they are 
brass, and tin, and iron, and lead, in the midst of the 
furnaces they are even the dross of silver.’+ Afilictions 
are as the refiner’s crucible, to the characters of men 
‘The wicked, in distress, are like a wild bull in the net, full 
of the fury of the Lord. Afflictions often make bad men 
worse: the apparent virtues of such men, evaporate in 


* Isaiah xlviii. 10. + Ezekiel xxii. 18. 
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the fire, and nothing remains in the crucible but the very 
dross of our depraved nature. Like Pharaoh, they har- 
den their hearts in iniquity; and become intentionally 
insolent and rebellious against God. They grate their 
tecth, and bite their tongues in despair; and looking up, 
hike the damned, toward heaven, blaspheme the name of 
the Lord. Many men, whose outside in the day of pros- 
perity was gilded with the hue and appearance of real 
pl tv v and virtue; who passed, and who ought to pass, for 
rc! sious and honest men; have, in the day of adversity, 
wien tried in the furnace of affliction, turned impious 
bl .sphemers, and profligate knaves. Some have re- 
nounced their rehigicn and their God, through fear of 
death, or perhaps some smaller inducement: others have 
bartered their integrity and character for paltry gold. 

Always known to God, who searches the heart, to be un- 
pr incipled men; and now exposed to mankind in the same 
character, they lose all motives to regard appearances; 
auc! discovering, what perhaps they did not at a former 
period expect to be the case, that their pretensions to 
piety and virtue, were the effect of a courteous accommo- 
dation to prevailing manners, they finally lose all respect 
for themselves; and thus, conscious that their own past 
professions were not honest, they impeach all other men 
of jay pocrisys and seek the last desperate resource of hu- 
man ambition, a glorying in the open and courageous 
avowal and practice of imp.ety and crime. This charac~- 
ter has been strongly drawn; the extreme case presented 
itself. Still, black and distorted, and horrible as the 
outline is, and abhorred by God and man, itis nota fancy 
piece; and it may find many originals among men, as 
much exceeding its horrors, as fact transcends the power 
of description. 

Let us, however, turn from so unpleasant a prospect, 
and take a view of a subject more agreeable, and perhaps 
more edifying: that of a saint. a true belicver, a man of 
heartfelt religion and principled piety, emerging from 
the furnace of affliction. His patience in suffering has 
aliorded an experimental proof of the re. ality of his reh- 
gious character. It is apparent, that he has improved 
under afflictions. And this improvement generally ex- 
fends to the whole character, including the enfeebling of 

14 
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every corrupt propensity, and the increase of every holy 
disposition and habit. At least we must suppose, that 
this will be the result of afflictions which are duly im- 
proved. 

There is a subject which merits notice, in the way in 
which the apostle introduces it; namely, the increase of 
christian hope, which flows from christian patience. He 
had, in the first instance, mentioned hope as the native 
result of faith. But he brings forward tribulations as 
the great nurse and perfecter of christian hope. Not 
only does faith in God, and reconciliation to him produce 
a hope of future glory, but even tribulations, in conse- 
quence of this operation on the spiritual character, carry 
forward the same comfortable principle of hepe. For 
tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, 
and experience hope: and this hope maketh not ashamed, 
because the love of God is shed abroad in our /eart, by 
the Holy Ghost, which is given to us. All things shall 
co-operate for good to the children of God. Afilictions 
are to them necessary occurrences: they may be com- 
pared to the storms and frosts of winter; they do. indeed, 
deform the face of nature, and give a strong impression 
to the mind, of solitude and desertion: but they are ne- 
cessary to prepare the heart for the fruitfulness of spring. 
In the general economy of God’s providence, occurrences 
of the most painful kind are as needful, as those which 
are agreeable to us. ‘Thy will be done, O! our Father in 
heaven, is the language which becomes us in the day of 
adversity. 


ee 


Every thing is imperfect among men, even the best of 
them. Knowledge is imperiect, faith is imperfect, and 
all the graces val virtues of the saints. But we must 
not chatide our imperfections; but cherish humility and 
penitence, and go forward with reformation. 


A christian church, living in peace and charity, and 
promoting each other’s advancement in piety and happi- 
ness, 1s the fairest sight under the sun. It is the nearest 
resemblance to heaven of any thing we know. 








ON THE 


EVIL OF NONSENSE. 


Ow cannot easily avoid asking himself on some oe- 
easions, how it possibly can happen that error, which is 
a mere negation, which has no positive essence, which is 
nothing beyond mere noise, or what is divinely named, 
words without knowledge, or sounds without ideas, or 
what in vulgar phrase is called nonsense, can do so much 
harm? How it can be, as it is, the butt of reprobation 
and anathema, to all writers sacred and profane. And 
if the question had not been decided by inspired author- 
itv, we probably should have been doomed to very per- 
plexing doubts on the subject. But Panl has decided the 
que stion in its most prominent exemplification. “We 
know,” says he, “that an idol 1 is nothing in the world, and 
that there is no God but one.” And yet after all, how does 
he inveigh against those cama It seems that these 
nothings are the most dangerous things in the world. 
Here is one of these nothingss just the length of m 
thumb: I carry it in my pocket. In the dark and dis- 
mal night, when the wind sounds inconstant and omnious 
through the trees: and the roar of the cataract breaks 
on my ear, I rein up my steed; I pull out my little no- 
thing and kiss it; I pray to it to save me from ‘the falling 
timber, which is crashing al! around me; from all evil 
spirits, which obviously are abroad; and from the cata- 
ract, which roars so near. ‘Through all this danger and all 
this terror, | reach my home at last: preserved I know 
not how, but certainly not preserved by myself. Grate- 
ful, however, to find myself safe, I pull out my god in 

candle light, who saved me in the dark; I kiss him and 
praise him; | make my wife kiss him and praise him; 1 
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call my children to kiss him and praise him. On my dy- 
ing bed, in that solemn hour which imparts to counsel 
the weight and authority of command, I give them up my 
god: no longer mine but theirs. And vic i am dead, 
they kiss hims he was their own dear father’s dear, dear 
god, and he shall be their god. 

And where is the harm of all this, it may be said. 
Does it not consist in this, that the glorious Be ing whose 
pew er and providence upholds us. “aha good ness and 
whose tender mercies form our hope and our stay; in whon 
we live, and move, and have our being, is for -otten. 
The rational being, created in God’s image. is debased 
beneath the beasts which perish; for what one of these 
which bleat and low around us, ever mistook a rock or 
a tree for its dam? God is robbed of his glory, and the 
creature is robbed of his portion, by an idolatry whose 
absurdity admits no excuse, and whose criminal ity no pal- 
lation. 

In relation to metaphysical speculations in respect to 
christianity, which cannot be proven, by thus saith tre 
Lord, which can never be shown to be the intentional 
and direct meaning of some passage of scripture, I con- 
sider them without exception to be mere NoruinGs: and 
to exert the same influence on the doctrines of the chrts- 
tian faith; which the noruines of id Jatry exert on the 
practice of christian worship. The idol for worship may 
be made of wood or stone with a chisel; the idol for ar- 
gument is made out of sound; but as to soul, sense, or 
meaning, they are exactly the same. 

The metaphysical idols, say or think of them as we 
may, are far from being inert or innoxious; they have 
done, in the opinion of some men, as much damage i in 
the world, as ever the other sort of idols have done. 
They are now doing extensive damage in the world. 
These are the idols of cultivated and speculative minds; 
the others are the idols of barbarians. ‘The idols of 
wood and of stone are doomed to eventual contempt; 
whenever the sun is fairly up, they must be thrown to 
the moles and to the bats. But the idols of speculation 
hide themselves (such is the tenuity of their essence) in 
the sun-beams of science. ‘They are taken to be wisdom; 
and true wisdom withdraws in disgust. It will not be 
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without interest to trace the usual progress and operation 
oi ti ese unmeaning speculations. 

These speculations are sometimes fallen upon insome un- 
trodden walk of thought, by men who either are, or would 
be considered ingenious; but they are more commonly 
raked up from the common sewers of antiquity. where 
they had long lain covered with filth and neglect. But 
be this as it may, whenever a minister of the gospel gets en- 
amoured with one of them, he is apt to begin to preach 
it, and then he is almost sure to preach it very frequent- 
ly. His people feel and complain that their souls are 
not fed. They generously give their pastor credit for 
depth of theological penetration; but they cannot follow 
him, and sincerely wish that he could chuse subjects, 
which they are capable of understanding, and which 
micht edify them in the faith and duty of christian mens 
while he, perhaps, with equal sincerity laments the 1 igno- 
rance and incompetence of an indolent and incurious 
ace. ‘Thisis not all. There are other idols; these he 
must produce and refute one by one, to maintain the su- 
periority of his own. By all which means it comes to 
puss, that a great deal of the-time which God has set 
apart for preaching his own gospel, is wasted on ques- 
tions and strifes of words, which minister nothing to»god- 
ly edifying: but a great deal to vexation and doubting 
and evil passions. | 

But there is a worse evil still; and it is common under 
the sun. It will always happen that there will occur 
texts of scripture which stand in the way of these idols; 
these, if not very decisive, the enthusiast passes with a 
flourish of contemptuous rhetoric, as if those who would 
apply them against his theory were incapable of under- 
standing the plain meaning of words. But when texts of 
most obvious meaning occur, whose every phrase and 
every word, diametrically contradict his theory, in the 
opinion of every man but himse}f—*Behoves him then to 
ply his utmost skill.”” And here the trophies are erected 
to critical skill, which cover so many pages of inspiration; 
huge pyramids of erudition beneath which the earth 
groans. The commentator takes the original terms, and 
traces them through the authors who have written in 
fhat language; he finds that a term sometimes bears this 
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sense, sometimes another, and again a third; and as 
soon as he gets a sense which does not contradict his theo- 
ry, he sets it down as the demonstrative sense of the text 
which he is explaining; though in so domg, he robs that 
text and all the context of every possible meaning. If he 
cannot gain so complete a triumph as this, he has still 
otherresources. He goestosome cognate dialect of the same 
language, or to some affiliated language which has sprung 
from a common orgin, and there he finds or makes some- 
thing to his purpose. Or he may quote the mistakes of 
the christian fathers, or the silence of the christian fath- 
ers: he may quote as authority what commentators have 
written; and if they have written nothing in his favour, 
he must convert their silence into negative argument in 
support of his system; for how should such wise men be 
supposed to have left the truth untold. 

Is this fancy, or is it fact? I appeal to every sensible 
man who has spent a moderate part of his life in search- 
ing the scriptures, and comparing with them human sys- 
tems of theology. ‘There never was a metaphysical sys- 
tem of theology yet, which did not establish itself by treat- 
ing numerous passages of scripture, as the mischievous 
boy treats the spoils of which he has robbed the nests of 
the feathered songsters of the skies. He empties them 
of their precious contents, the intended germs of future 
life and joy; and having rendered them fit for preserva- 
tion and show, and for nothing else, he strings them up.in 
fanciful arrangements, and tasteful festoons, as trophies 
of genius, and industry, mischievously successful. 

The evil described enlarges itself on all sides; the quo- 
tations and criticisms alluded to, become the magazines 
of the youthful commentator, to his no small annoyance and 
perhaps perversion; while the disembowelled texts them- 
selves, become the selected weapons to defend the gospel; 
the basis on which to build creeds, and the tests by 
which the soundness of creeds is to be estimated. The 
evil which | Jament does not lie within a narrow compass, 
but spreads itself at large over the christian church. 

When these anxious speculations have produced lean- 
ness in the church, by being frequently preached from 
the pulpit; when they have produced ill blood and ill 
manners, alienation and crimination, among men of note 
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in different parties, by being discussed in works of publie 
controversy; they at last make their way into the publie 
courts of the church, either in the shape of an act of im- 
peachment against some minister of a particular denomi- 
nation, for broaching false doctrine; or in the shape of a 
testimony against other churches for tolerating false doc- 
trine. We now tread on tender ground. It is not with- 
out danger of sin, that individuals undertake to censure 
the proceedings of those venerable councils, to which so 
much dignity and authority is conceded by the constitu- 
tion of the church. But as their authority is, after all, 
nothing more than the conjoint authority of a multitude 
of individuals, it follows, that an individual is entitled to 
express his opinion in decorous terms, even though he 
should be found to stand alone in his opinion. It cannot 
at all be denied, that the public prosecutions, or public 
discussions of philosophical questions, have been produc- 
tive of very mournful effects. The ill-blood which they 
never fail to excite on one side or another, or on both; 
the spurious zeal which they kindle; the partizan ambi- 
tion which they generate; the public noise and agitation 
which are the inevitable consequences; these may be 
evils inseparable from the condition of humanity; but 
they are not less evils on that account; not the less to be 
deplored. It is certainly a subject of legitimate inquiry, 
whether these evils may not be mitigated, or entirely 
avoided. 


PROVERBS. 


24. No man loves every vice. 

25. He that is always censuring the age, considers 
himself an exception. 

26. ‘The man who never retracts an opinion, never 
had one worth holding. 

27. To own a fault cancels it; but interested confes- 
sion betrays a base spirit. 

28. He is a wise man who agrees with me. 

29. An author consoles himself under censure, by 
reflecting, that he lives in an ignorant age. 
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CORRUPTERS AND REFORMERS. 


Ir is the condition of human nature, that we are 
extremely limited in respect to the power of doing ood, 
while no line of demarcation bounds our power of inis- 
chief. A physician often fails to cure his patients, but 
he can kill as many as he pleases; his medicines, 
though pure in their elements, and compounded according 
to the most legitiniate rules of his art, and administered 
with all the skill which medical science can command, 
are oftentimes inert, and not seldom produce frightful 
consequences, contrary to all his most prudent prognos- 
tications; but with poison in his hand, he can kill with 
the certainty of a cannon bullet. A similar. reinark ex- 
tends, with increased force, to our religious concerns. 
The corrupters of religion have always crowded our 
world | in Innumerable swarms, but rarely can the church 
get the sight of areformer. [ will not say that genius, 
learning, and eloquence, have never contributed, by their 
perv ersion, to the corruption of the church and religion; 
but I do not think that an atom of either 1s requisite to 
produce that effect. Stupidity can produce blunders, ig- 
norance can pronounce oracles, the duilest imagination 1s 
ever the most productive of paradoxes, and incompre- 
hensibilitiess; and as for popular effect, zeal, vociferation, 
impudence, and persev erance, act lieve wonders. In all 
such cases, the weakness of reason 1s compensated by the 
strength of the passions. 

But to reform disorders, either in religious doctrines 
or worship, or in practical morals, is a different species of 
work; dnd vastly different are the qualifications which it 
evlls for. We must beware, however, lest we impute to 
the qualifications, which are purely of an inteliectual 
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kind, an importance which does not belong to them; they 
are the moral, more than the intcllectual powers of man, 
which conduct to sound results in religious investigation, 
and in every thing which belongs to religion. These are 
useful; those are indispensable. Modesty, humility, can- 
dour, patience, and persevering industry, will conduct mo- 
derate understandings to the knowledge of revealed truth; 
while the most powerful genius, if proud, prompt, deci- 
sive and dogmaticzil, will seldom produce any thing better 
than splendid Nusionss and will end its noisy, foaming, 
thundering, desol:ting course, in the dead sea of teeh- 
nical, quaint and undefined verbologies. 


The love of Christ is the constraining power which 
supports consistency in piety and virtue. We may know 
that we possess it, by the testimony of our conscience; 
‘Lord, thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I love 
thee,’ was the language of Peter, after his recovery 
from his backsliding. Our Lord has given us another 
rule, “if ye love me, keep my commandments.” Paul 
enjoyed this evidence of his sincerity. ‘Our rejoicing is 
this, the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity 
and godly sincerity, not in fleshly wisdom, we. have had 
our conversation in the world.”’ John insists much, on 
love to the brethren, as a proof of love to God. In fine, 
our Lord makes a forgiving spirit a criterion of real re- 
ligion: “If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your heavenly Father forgive you your trespasses.”’ 


Religion is perfect, in proportion as it approaches to 
a habit, operating with the regularity and certainty of an 
instinet. This is the attainment of systematic conduct in 
religion. Occasional irregularities do incalculable inju- 
ry to religious habits, oftentimes undoing, in-a few days, 
what may not be repaired in months er years. 
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SEGLPeKwOwosseoes. 


Dyes ceavyoy. KNOW THYSELF. 


an . . 
“11S was the saying of one of the seven wise men 
fe} of Greece: and it has been considered as an apophthegm 





your ownselves. na The advantages of this species of 
i} knowledge are obvious. He that has a proper know- 
ledge of himself will neither be proud nor vain; neither 
impious towards God, nor imperious towards men. Yet 


We of such profound wisdom, that some of the ancients have 
represented it as the result of heavenly inspiration. * 
‘ih Perhaps, indeed, it may have been originally a dictate of 
| inspiration; and yet it seems to lie so much on the sur- 
4 face of human things, that we would suppose any man 
i might be the author of it. At any rate, inspiration re- 
\ cognizes the truth and importance of the moral rule, 
bi which this saying inculcates; and has emphatically and 
’ strongly impressed it upon the human conscience. “Ex- 
LA amine yourselves; prove your ownselves; know ye not 


| ' notwithstanding the impertance of self-knowledge, it is, 
Hl I beheve, generally admitted, that it is a very rare ac- 
a quirement. lew men seem to possess it in any. great 
A | degree. Let us then endeavour to ascertain some of the 
. causes W “ete ba ent mankind generally, from obtaining 
bit a pre ln the knowledge of themselves. 
a! ‘Lhe first : thing which strikes us on considering the sub- 
t} ‘ioe is, that the: ‘re is a real difficulty attending the acqul- 
sition of self-knowledge. The heart is deceitful above 
all things, and ai sperately wi cked, who can know it?’’t 
And among all its deceptions, this 1s the worst, that it My 


? 


cives itself. When the prophet Elisha Pe ie to 
-tazael, that he would one ds lay waste and destroy the 


* Decidite ezlo yrabs ceavTov, + 2 Cor. xiii. v. Jer. xvii. 9. 
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jand of Israel, burn the cities, slay the young men with 
the sword, dash the children to pieces, and commit ail 
the atrocious cruelties of a ruthless tyrant, that noble- 
man was shocked at the suspicions of the prophet, and 
exclaimed, indignant: “But what! is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this great thing?”* He knew not his 
own internal character, and gave himself credit for vir- 
tuous dispositions, which the event shows he did not pos- 
sess; for as soon as he had returned home, he murdered 
the king his master, usurped the throne of Syria, and 
lived to perpetrate all the cruelties, at the mention of 
which he once shuddered. Who would have thought that 
Solomon would have tolerated idolatry, or Peter have de- 
nied his master. 

There can be little doubt that many are detered from 
self-examination, on account of the humiliating view of 
themselves, which the performance of that duty would 
produce. The pride of our nature cannot endure the 
contemplation of our real character; it seems to debase us. 
We cannot bear to look at our deformed features in 
the glass of the divine law, even when every human eye 
is removed from the solitude of our closets. We will 
rather deceive ourselves with false pretexts, than submit 
to the humiliation of knowing exactly what we are. 
When we cannot justify our actions, we plead the strength 
of our temptations in extenuation of our guilt. When 
our conduct is bad, we allege that our motives were 
good; but whenever our behaviour is externally agreea- 
ble to the law, we make little inquiry into the purity of 
our motives, but give ourselves full credit for our ap- 
parent virtues. Sometimes when our sins present them- 
selves to our view, we instantly place some of our good 
deeds between them and the eye of conscience. When 
we can by no means secure ourselves from self-reproach, 
we turn our eyes towards the faults and failings of others, 
and console ourselves with the conclusion, that we are as 
good as our neighbours. ‘Thus a heart destitute of true 
humility, deceives its owner to his own hurt. 

There is equal reason to believe, that the pain of re- 
morse, the terror of the divine threatenings, and the 


* 2 Kings viii. 13. 
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dread of judgment to come, drive many from that tho- 
rough investigation of themselves, which might issue in 
the most valuable results. If they could obtain the con- 
solations of the gospel, without the discipline of the law; 
if they could reach hope, without passing through the 
dark avenue of fear and dismay; if they could have 
their hearts renewed to righteousness, without the painful 
work of mortifying their lusts, they would be satisfied 
with the work of true relivion. But this is not consis- 
tent with the nature of religion, nor with the will of 
God, nor with the constitution of human nature. The 
gall and bitterness of sin, must be purged by the bitter- 
ness of remorse, repentance, mortification and amend- 
ment. 

Be it however remembered, that a thorough knowledge 
of our character, as it appears in the eyes of the heart- 
searching God, can never do us any injury: and may, 
through the blessing of the divine Spirit, conduct us to 
such purity, comfort and hope, as will afford a foretaste 
of heaven. We may find our case bad, but we cannat 
find it desperate. If we should find that we are in the 
gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity; and have been 
nothing all our days, but the slaves of sin and enemies of 
God, there is still no ground of despair. We live under 
a dispensation of divine mercy; “the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin;” ‘turn ye, turn ye, for why 
willye die,” is the language of that most just God whom 
we have offended, of that most merciful God who is ready 
to forgive. 

Christians themselves have as much need of self-exa- 
mination, in order to ascertain their spiritual condition 
and necessities, as any others can have; especially those 
who walk in darkness; and most of all those who have 
got entangled in the toils of temptation ana backsliding. 
They have free access to all the promises in the Bible, 
and particularly to those which the spirit of God, in pity 
to human infirmity, has given with an express destina- 
tion to this class of simners. ‘Go and proclaim these 
words towards the north, and say: “Return, thou back- 
sliding Israel, saith the Lord, and I will not cause mine 
anger to fall upon you: for I am merciful, saith the 
Lord, and I will not keep anger for ever. Only acknow- 
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ledge thine iniquity, that thou hast transgressed against 
the Lord thy God.”* ‘Such persons must not be dis- 
mayed with fearful apprehensions, that they have pro- 
voked God beyond the possibility of forgiveness, or that 
reformation and the recovery of peace and comfort, are 
impracticable. Only let them believe, and they shall see 
the salvation of God; “for to_him that believeth, all 
things are possible.” He who has commanded us to for- 
give our penitent brother, though he should sin against 
us seventy fold seven times in a day; will never. reject 
the humble, broken-hearted penitent, who appeals to his 
own mercy for forgiveness. 


Among the causes which contribute to prevene reform- 
ation, these may be © entioned; want of proper convic- 
tions of sin, pride which blushes to confess a fault, a fear 
of heing charged with hypocrisy, and despondency of suc- 
cess in attempting amendment. Yet nothing should damp 
a man from attempting | is dutys so long as it remains on 
record, “ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall 
find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 


To cure the disorders of life, the first rule is to rectify 
and purify the heart. ‘Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence. for out of it are the issues of life.”” Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


When we examine into the mode in which we have 
spent our time, how much of it do we find to have been, 
at best, thrown away? How much to have been spent in 
positive sin? Let us redeem the fragment of time which 
may yet remain to us. 


The Scotch have a proverb; it is as much theft to steal 
a horn-spoon, as to steal an ox with two horns. To avoid 
great transgressions, let us shun small ones. 


* Jeremiah ifi, 12. 15. 














LUE 


WATTRB 


OF THE 


DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. 


Some men speak of God’s sovereignty, as if it were 
uot at all regulated by his moral attributes, and therefore 
they talk as if he might, at his mere option, act incon- 
sistently with the eternal laws of justice and morality. 
Thus it has been taught, that God might require duties of 
man, which he has given him no power to perform: that 
he might expose his creatures to temptation, without 
leaving them any way to escape; that he might by his 
own efficacious agency work evil in their hearts, and 
impel them irresistibly to sinful conduct, and then punish 
their sins for his own glory; all the while these creatures 
would have no cause of complaint, but would be in duty 
bound to submit without a murmur, to what these men 
are pleased to call the divine will or divine sovereignty. 
Such sentiments as these (for the scriptures do not teach 
them) no man ought to admit; because their admission 
would put it out of our power to support the moral cha- 
racter of God, or to honour it with our love, confidence, 
or trust. There must be some mistake among men, res- 
pecting the nature of che divine sovereignty, else they 
would never have disputed so much on the subject. It 
will, therefore, be proper for every man to satisfy him- 
self concerning his meaning, when he says, that God is a 
sovereign. As we are a part of the human family, we 
shall explain to others, what we ourselves mean by the 
sovereignty of our adorable creator and governor. 

That God is a sovereign, no one, so far as we know, 
is at present disposed te call in question. He is certainly 
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more properly entitled to that character anc name, than 
any earthly potentate can be. But the question is, to 
what length is his sovereignty extended? Is it absolute, — 
and without bounds or limits of any kind? May he do - 
any thing whatev er’? Or is his sovereignty, like that of 
other sovereigns, bounded and ‘limited? Are there 
things, naturally possible, which yet God cannot do? 
And if there are limits to his sovereignty, pray what 
may they be? These are questions which we ought to 
solve, if we can; and we shall at least make the at- 
tempt. 

We assert then, that God is not an absolute, but a li- 
mited sovereign! But we hope that no one will run away 
with these terms, till we shall have explained the meaning 
which we attach to them. First, then, we say, that there 
are things naturally possible, which, however, God can- 
not possibly do; and we shall prove the fact, by an in- 
duction of particulars. 

To lie, is naturally possible; for both men and de- 
vils actually have hed; and yet God cannot lie. “God 
is not man that he should lie, nor the son of man that he 

should repent. Hath he said it, and shall he not do it? 
Hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good?”’*. It 
may be said that these are the words of Balaam, who 
loved the reward of iniquity, and who taught Balak to 
cast a stumbling block before Israel, and seduce them into 
sin. But the answer to this allegation is easy; for what- 
ever might be the moral character of Balaam, he was in 
the present instance, under the constraining influence of 
the Spirit of inspiration; and spoke the truth very obvi- 
ously against his wishes. He says himself, by way of 
an apology for not. gratifying his employer, “Behold I 
have received commandment to bless, and he (God) hath 
blessed, and I cannot reverse it.”’+ It is apparent that 
Balaam’s description of the character of God, 1s of the 
same origin and authority, as his famous prophecy res- 
pecting the star which should arise out of Jacob. But 
we shall produce other proof. ‘The strength of Israel 
will not lie nor repent; for he is not a man that he should 
repent.”{ These are the words of the prophet Samuel; 





* Num, xxiii. 20. + Num. xxiv. 17. t 1 Sam, xy, 29. 
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and it is apparent from his speech and that of Balaam, 
that they were both using a moral maxim, which was in 
general use and of undisputed authority. One quotation 
more. “In hope of eternal life, which God, that cannot 
lie, promised before the world began.” * 

The argument from all this is ol-vious, that there are 
possible things, which God cannot do. It is as possible to 
lie as to speak truth; both are done daily among men; 
but God cannot lie, and will not lie. Here his sove- 
reignty is confined within fixed limits. By what is it 
eonfined? By his own moral perfections. God can no 
more violate truth, or do any thing contrary to the moral 
perfections of his nature, than he can destroy his own 
omnipotence, or annihilate his being. 

2. Again, God cannot tempt any man to sin, neither 
can he be tempted to sin himself. ‘Let no man say, 
when he is tempted, I am tempted of God: for God can- 
not be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man. 
But every man is tempted when he is drawn away of his 
own lusts, and enticed.”’+ The original word (w<:¢afeua:) 
when used, as here, in an evil sense, has various mean- 
ings; and it is not easy to find Enghsh expressions ca- 
pable of aceurately marking all the delicate shades of 
thought, which this word presents in its different appli- 
cations. ‘The general meaning of the passage, is that 
which must determine the particular value of individual 


‘words. We can find no English phrase, which seems to 


us, so exactly to express the Greek word (xe:eaZones) 
in the present passage, as this, I am seduced into sin. 
The whole may then be translated thus: Let no one when: 
seduced unto sin, say, | am seduced by God; For God is 
incapable of being himself seduced into sin, neither se- 
duceth he any one; but every man is seduced, when he 
is drawn’ out of the way and allured by his own lusts. 
Without entering upon the subject of temptation at 
large, we shall consider the peculiar species of it, which 
is treated in this portion of scripture. The fourteenth 
verse explains the thirteenth. In reference to the sub- 


ject in hand, we would call the reader’s attention to the 


fact, that “God cannot be tempted with evil,” or if the 


"7.4. 2 + James i- 13, 
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yeader should think our translation any thing more pre- 
cise—God is incapable of being himself seduced into 
sin.—There is no agency either within himself, or with- 
out, which can possibly involve him ina departure from 
moral rectitude. Yet sin is a possible thing, angels and 
men have sinned, and continue to sin; but God is inca- 
pable of being seduced into sin. Why cannot God be 
tempted or seduced tosin? Because of his infinite ho- 
liness! The sovereignty of God then is not unlimited; 
there are things which he cannot do, because he ought 
not to do; he cannot sin, because he ought not to sin. 

There is a second impossibility expressed in the pas- 
sage, and one which more deeply interests curselves:— 
“God cannot tempt any one to sin,” neither seduceth 
he any one to sin. Therefore, let no one say, when he 
is tempted, or seduced into sin, I am tempted and sedu- 
ced by God. How beautiful is the chain of moral con- 
nexion which links this impossibility with the foregoing! 
He that cannot himself be seduced into sm, cannot possi- 
bly seduce another; and he who ought not to sin, ought 
not to tempt others to sin. Yet seduction to sin is a very 
possible thing. Satan, and alas! we are ashamed to say, 
that our own brothers, often tempt us to sin, and prevail 
in their seductions. What is their agency? ‘They pre- 
sent a tempting object, with the direct intention and 
view of seducing to sin; and they use all the artifices, © 
persuasions, and influence in their power, to prevail with 
us to comply with the temptation. But God doth not 
act thus. He doth not bring forward temptations with a 
view and intention, that his creatures should sin; he doth 
not persuade and influence them to sin; no agency of his 
makes them comply with the temptation. . He doth not 
thus tempt, it is imposs.ble that he should thus tempt 
man. The sacred writers wrote without meaning, unless 
this be an indubitable moral truths; that it is as impossi- 
ble for God to‘influence his creatures to commit sin, as to 
commit sin himself! 

It is certain that God does expose his creatures to 
temptation; he placed our first parents in a state subject 
to temptation; and temptations surround us all. This is 
matter of fact, and cannot be denied; yet the apostle 
James, speaking by the Spirit of God, asserts that God 
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doth not tempt any man to sin. How then shall we re- 
concile these two things; that God exposes his ereatures 
to temptation, and yet that he tempts them not? This 
surely is an important question, if we are only able to 
solve it. We apprehend, that two considerations will re- 
move the difficulty: 1. God never exposes his creatures 
to temptation, with the view and intention that they 
‘should fall into sin. 2. He never influences them to 
comply with the temptation. For if he did either of 
these, it would not be true what James says, that God 
tempteth no man to sin. God is not the author of sin, 
nor the cause of seducing man into it; but men are se- 
duced, when they are led away and allured into sin by 
the agency of their own passions and inclinations. 

Here then we have two things, to which the divine 
sovereignty does not extend. He is not asovereign who 
has a right to sin; nor a sovereign, who has a right to 
seduce his subjects into sin! 

3. The sovereignty of God extends not to the viola- 
tion of his oath. Perjury is a thing naturally possible, 
for it is committed by men; but it is a thing impossible 
with God. ‘For men verily swear by the greater; 
and an oath for confirmation is to them an end of all 
strife. Wherein God, willing more abundantly to shew 
unto the heirs of promise the immutability of his counsel, 
confirmed it by an oath; that by two immutable things, 
in which it was impossible * for God to lie, we might 
have a strong consolation, who have fled for refuge, to 
lay hold upon the hope set before us.’*t 

. The two immutable things are, God’s promise mention- 
ed in the foregoing passage, and his oath mentioned in 
the passage under consideration. In these it was impos- 
sible for God tolie. What rendered it impossible? His 
moral perfections! Therefore, God is not a sovereign, 
who can possibly violate his promise, or oath, or act con- 
trary to his own moral perfections! 

4. God “cannot deny himself.”{ It is impossible that 


_ God should do any thing contrary to the moral perfec- 
tions of his nature; for that would be to deny himself. 


and renounce his deity. 


* aduvaloy. + Heb. vi. 16—18. 
+2 Tim. ii. 13. a2vyracrbar Eavlor ov Ouvalas. 
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. God is asovereign, who is bound to treat his créa- 
ein according to the law which he has given them. Ail 
moral government implies, that the sovereign has issued 

a law; which is at once the rule of his subjects conduct 
im him, and the rule of his retributive justice to- 
wards them: for “sin is not imputed where there is no 
law,” and by parity of reason, where there is no law, 
righteousness cannot be imputed. Retributive justice, 
in all the distributions of rewards and punishments, | Is 
regulated by law. The scriptures further inform us, 
that in order to constitute law, it must be sufficiently pro- 
mulgated; that is, so proclaimed and published, that the 
subjects, unless culpably negligent, or wilfully corrupt, 
may know the rule by which they are to be judged. 
This is the doctrine which we are taught in the follow- 
ing among other passages of holy scripture. ‘For the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungod- 
liness, and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in 
unrighteousness; because that which may be known of 
God is manifest in them; for God hath shewed it unto 
them. For the invisible things of him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by: the 
things which are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head; so that they are without excuse: because that, 
when they knew God, they glorified him not as God, nei- 
ther were thankful; but became vain in their imagina- 
tions, and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools; and changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God, into an image made like 
to corruptible man, and to birds and four-footed beasts, 
and creeping things. Wherefore God also gave them 
up.”’* The apostle’s general doctrine, is that the hea- 
then were inexcusable, because God had revealed himself 
to them; but they closed their eyes against the mene and 
voluntarily walked in darkness. 

The same apostle, arguing on the same principle, uses 
the following language: ‘For there is no respect of per- 
sons with God; for as many as have sinned without law, 
shall also perish without law; and as many as have sinned 
in the law, shall be judged by the law.”’t The context 


* Romans i, 18---2i. ' Tromans a. 11, 12. - 
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shows, that the Jews and Gentiles are the two contrasted 
parties introduced in the passage; the former were “un- 
der law," that is, the law of Moses; the latter were “‘with- 
out law,” that is, the law of Moses. We must not cut the 
phrase, ‘‘without law,” loose from its connexion with 
other terms, or with the general argument of the passage; 
and assert, that the Gentiles had no law ai all. For if 
that had been the case, a Just God would not punish them, 
according to the apostle’s own doctrine, that “sin is not 
imputed where there is no law.” But the apostle’s ar- 
gument is this, that God, without respect of persons, will 
judge the Gentiles according to the system of moral law, 
revealed and knowable to them; and will judge the Jews 
according to their own code of law. 

There is a passage in one of our Lord’s speeches, 
which may with propriety be introduced in this place. 
“The servant,” says he, “‘which knew his Lord’s will, 
and prepared not himself, neither did according to bin 
will, shall be beaten with many stripes. But “he that 
knew not, and did commit things worthy of stripes, shall 
be beaten with few stripes. For unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall be much required; and to whom men 
have committed much, of him they will ask the more.”’* 
This passage has been introduced, for the purpose of ob- 
serving that the ignorance mentioned, is a comparative ig- 
norance, or else a culpable ignorance. Our Lord’s design 
is' to assert the equity of the divine government, which 
exacts of men an account of the talents which they have 
received. Of him that has received much, God requires 
much; of him that has received less, less is required. 

6. Buta question may arise respecting the sovereignty 
of God, in the character of a legislator; it may be asked, 
whether it is, in this department of its display, truly ab- 
solute; or whether even here, it is bounded and limited 
by the moral perfections of the deity. It may safely be 
admitted, that in many of the details of legislation, the 
sovereignty of God is absolute, and may adopt any out of 
a variety of regulations, promotive of the general end in- 
tended; but it must at the same time be maintained, that 
the moral attributes of Deity, regulate him in legislation, 
as much as in any other part of his conduct. Paul 


* Luke xii. 47, 48. 
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describes the divine law thus; “‘The law is holy, and the 
commandment is holy, and just, and good.”* Such is 
the character of the actual law of God; holy, without im- 
purity; just, or exacting what the legislator ought to de- 
mand, and the subject to pay; and good, being most con- 
ducive to the interests and happiness of mankind. And 
we argue, that such must be the character of every law 
which God has enacted, may enact, or can enact. For 
as “he cannot deny himself,” it follows that every law 
which a being, holy, just, and good, can establish, must 
be a holy, just, and good law. 

7. And finally, the divine sovereignty is bounded and 
limited by the moral perfections of God, in the execu- 
tion of his law; or in bestowing the rewards which it has 
promised, and inflicting the penalty which it has threat- 
ened. God is not a tyrannical executor of his law, nor 
an unjust judges; he cannot be that which he condemns 
in his creatures. If “he that justifieth the wicked, and 
he that condemneth the just, even they both are an abo- 
mination to the Lord,’’+ then God himself will do neither 
the one nor the other. As in his law, so in the execu- 
tion of his laws virtue and reward, crime and penalty, 
are exactly proportioned, according to the scale of infi- 
nite justice. The judge of all the earth will do right. 
God ‘will render to every man according to his deeds; to 
them, who by patient continuance ip well doing, seek for 
glory and honour and immortality, eternal life; but unto 
them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath: tribulation 
and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil, of 
the Jew first, and also of the Gentile: but glory, honour, 
and peace to every man that worketh good; to the Jew 
first, and also the Gentile.” ft 

We have now gained a general principle, a principle 
of universal extent and application; unrestricted, and un- 
embarrassed by a single exception; and a principle which 
a single exception would entirely destroy. The princi- 
ple is this, that God’s sovereignty is limited by his mo- 
ral perfections: that he will not, cannot, must not, vio- 
late any law of morality. That he is as much bound by 


* Rom. vil. 12, + Prov. xvii. 15. + Rom. it. 6—10, 
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his word and oath as we are; as much bound not to sin 
as we are; as much bound not to seduce others into sin as 
we are; as much bound by all the laws of moral action as 
we are, or can be. That this is the very doctrine of the 
scriptures we have proved; and that it is the necessary 
dictate of enlightened reason, no one, we think, will be 
found hardy enough to deny. 

It is indeed very possible, that some of our readers 
may think, that we have been needlessly precise and pro- 
fuse in producing so much evidence on a point so very 
plain, that perhaps no one would in so many words deny 
it. They may pronounce our labour, labour in vain; but 
we know that it is absolutely necessary; because we have 
many a time heard persons ascribe conduct to the almighty, 
inconsistent with every principle of moral law; and when 
called upon to reconcile such conduct with the moral per- 
fections of deity, shrinking from a compliance with that 
reasonable demand because they found the task impossi- 
ble, they have drawn themselves up into loftiness, and ex- 
claimed, God is a sovereign, and may do what he pleases. 
But we beg leave to say, that God is not sovereign to 
set aside any principle of moral righteousness; but is as 
much bound by those principies as any of his creatures, 
And it is his glory, that he is thus bound by the eternal, 
unchangeable and necessary attributes of his holy na- 
ture. Within the whole range of moral action, there ts 
no sovereignty for either God or man; here freewill is 
bound to be regulated by righteous law. 3 
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30. A rider who is always spurring his steed, a parent 
who is always lecturing his child, and a clergyman who 
is always lashing vice, defeat their own intentions. 

31. He that is offended with his neighbour’s pride, 
should look well to his own humility. 

32. He that does not justify his fault, will probably 
repent and amend. 

33. He that is in good humour with himself, falls out 
with nobody. 





























BONAPARTE AND THE JEWS. 


Arter Bonaparte had reformed the catholic church 
of France, granted the full rights of conscience and citi- 
zenship to the protestants, and extended the same pri- 
vileges to the Waldenses of Savoy; he directed his atten- 
tion towards the Jews under his dominion, with the view 
of uniting all Frenchmen, of whatever religious persua- 
sion, into one powerful nation, secured in the enjoyment 
of equal rights and equal laws. On the thirtieth of May, 
1806, he issued a decree from St. Cloud, calling together 
an assembly of Jewish deputies at Paris, in order to form 
a sanhedrim. 

His wonderful exaltation to the supreme power in 
France, his unparalleled success as a warrior, and the 
spirit of universal toleration which he displayed to all 
sects of religionists; exhibited him as a very extraordi- 
nary personage, and the peculiar care of heaven. He 
was compared to Cyrus, called the Lord’s anointed, and 
aspired to the glory of restoring the Jews, at least to the 
rank of citizens. Some were even in expectation, that 
he would assume the character of the long expected Jew- 
*» ish Messiah. 

The assembling of the French Jews at Paris, attracted 
the attention of their brethren in other countries; and a 
German Jew, a M. Jacobsohn, addressed a letter to Bo- 
naparte, with the following propositions: 

1. To establish a sovereign Jewish council, presided 
over by a patriarch, residing in France. © 

2. To class all the persons, professing the Jewish faith, 
according to the districts.they inhabit, with a synod to 
each; which, under the superintendance of the French 
government, and the sovereign Jewish council should 
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decide on all affairs connected with worship, and should 
appoint the rabbies. 

3. To authorise the said council to supply each Jew, 
with the necessary expenses for enabling him to fulfil the 
duties of a citizen in every country.* 

It is apparent, from these propositions, that the Jews 
began to contemplate the organization of their scattered 
families, 1uL0 a society bearing some resemblance to a na- 
tion; a sort of spiritual federal republic, not without 
some reference to political concerns; a state somewhat 
like that which they enjoyed during the Babylouish cap- 
tivity. ‘Lheir inextinguishable hopes centering on a re- 
storation to the land of promise, and sup; vorted by the 
prophecies of their sacred code, would prompt them to 
form high expectations, under a warlike and_ politic 
ruler, who interested hiswself voluntarily im their cause. 

Every thing relating to the present condition of the 
Jews, is highly interesting to christians. The time of the 
great afiliction of the christian church is hastening on, to 
usher in a restoration of both Jews and christians, to a 
state of pure religion, in one united spiritual empire. 
We therefore hope that the following document, contain- 
ing Bonaparte’s interrogatories to the Jewish synod, 
which met at Paris, July 15th, 1806, together with their 
answers, will not be unacceptable to our readers. 


' First Question. Is a plurality of wives permitted to 
the Jews? 

Answer. It is not lawful for the Jews to take more 
than one wife. They generally comply with the laws of 
the European states in which they reside, and those for- 
bidd ng polygamy; the Jews comply with those laws. 

Moses did not expressly command to marry more than 
one, neither did he forbid it. It would appear, that 

taking it for granted, that such a thing would happen, he 
regulates the portions of children of different wives. 
Although polygamy was tolerated in the east, the an- 
cients precribe to the Jews not to marry more than one 
woman, unless their substance afforded the means of pro- 
viding for more, and their issue. It was different in the 


* Van Ess’s Liie of Napoleon Bonaparte, vol. iv. chap. 37. 
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west, where desirous of conforming to the usages of the 
nations among which they settled, the Jews generally re- 
nounced polygamy. Some few individuals, however, 
sti!] following that practice, a synod was convened at 
Worms in the eleventh century, in which the rabbi 
Guershon presided, composed of one hundred rabbics. 
This assembly pronounced an anathema against every 
Israelite, who should thereafter marry more than one 
woman. This prohibition, seconded by the influence of 
European manners and laws, has been obeyed ever 
since. 

Second Question. Does the religion of the Jews ad- 
mit of divorce? Is such a divorce considered as conclu- 
sive, when at variance with the laws of France? 

Answer. Divorce is allowed by the law of Moses, but 
it is not valid unless previously decided by the tribunals 
according to the laws of France. Submission to the laws 
of the prince, is the first duty of all Jews, and it is a 
fundamental maxim adopted among them, that in what- 
ever relates to civil and political concerns, the laws of 
the state shall be paramount. Before they enjoyed in 
France the same rights as other citizens, and when by 
special acts of the state, which permitted them to govern 
themselves in conformity with their religious customs, 
they had the liberty of divorcing their wives; it was, 
however, very rarely used. Since the revolution they 
have entirely conformed to the French laws; and when 
admitted to the rights of citizenship, the rabbies and 
principal Jews of France, appeared before the local mu- 
nicipalities, and teok the oath, strictly to conform in all 
things to the laws of France, and to have no other rule 
in the adjustment of their civil concerns. Thus they 
can no longer consider divorce pronounced by their rab- 
bies as valid, since to be so it must be previously pro- 
nounced by the civil tribunals of the state. 

Inasmuch as the rabbies, by a decree of the consuls, 
were forbidden to administer the marriage ceremony, un- 
less the parties could show that they were previously 
married by a municipal officer, so, in like manner, they 
cannot pronounce divorce, unless previously pronounced 
by the civil authority. If even this decree did not de- 
cide the point, the sentence of the rabbies weuld not be 
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valid, as the law, in regard to civil concerns, would be 
superior, to which either of the parties would have the 
right of appealing; from all which it results, that the sen- 
tence of the rabbies, without the sanction of the civil law, 
cannot be valid. And it is further evident, that since the 
Jews marry before the civil magistrate, that no Jew, who 
respects his religion, can repudiate his wife, unless by 
double divorce; and on which account it is asserted, that 
the law of Moses is perfectly conformable to the civil law. 

Third Question. May a Jewess marry a christian, 
or achristian woman marry a Jew? or does their law 
allow them only to marry among themselves? 

Answer. The law does not say, that a Jewess shall 
hot marry a christian, nor a christian woman a Jew: nel- 
ther does it declare that the Jews can only marry among 
themselves. ‘The law forbids only marriages with the 
seven Canaanean nations, with Ammon, Moab, and the 
Egyptians. ‘The prohibition with the seven nations is 
absolute, that respecting Ammon and Moab is, according 
to the laws of the Talmud, confined to the men, and not 
to the women; but it is believed that the latter ought to 
have embraced the Jewish religion. The law concerning 
the Egyptians is confined to the third generation. The 

rohibition is strictly applicable to the nations who wor- 
ship idols. The Talmud declares formally, that the mo- 
dern nations are not idolaters, seeing that they, as we do, 
worship the Lord God of heaven and earth: hence many 
marriages have taken place between Jews and christians, 
in France, Spain and Germany. These marriages were 
permitted or prohibited by the princes in whose king- 
doms or states the Jews resided; some such marriages 
are to be found in France at present, yet we cannot con- 
eeal that these marriages are against the opinion of the 
rabbies; according to their tenets, it is held, that in the 
acceptance of the Talmud. a marriage requires religious 
ceremonies, called kiduschin, and the nuptial blessings; 
and as no marriage is valid, in point of religion, if the 
said ceremonies are not performed, it is evident that no 
such marriage can take place between two individuals 
who should not both consider the said ceremony sacred: 
in which case they might separate again without being 
under the necessity of applying to their church for 
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divorce. They would be considered as civilly, but not 
religiously married. Such 1s the opinion of the rabbies, 
members of the assembly, and they would, in general, 
be not more inclined to celebrate the nuptials of a chris- 
tian woman with a Jew, or of a Jewess, than the Roman 

‘atholic priests would be disposed to consecrate such a 
marriage. 

The rabbies, however, confess, that a Jew who marries 
a christian woman, does not therefore cease to be a Jew 
in the opinion of his co-religionists, the same as he who 
marries a Jewess civilly, and not according to the pre- 
cepts of the religion. 

Fourth Question. Do the Jews consider Frenchmen 
as brothers, or as foreigners? 

Answer. ‘The Jews consider Frenchmen as brothers, 
and not as foreigners; and which mode of considering 
them is in conformity with the principles of the law of 
Moses. 

At the time when the Israelites existed as a nation, 
their legislator prescribed to them, to love the stranger 
as their brother: “* Remember,” said he to them, “that 
you have been strangers in Egypt.” Respect and kind- 
ness towards strangers, are not only recommended by 
Moses, as a mere practical duty of social morality, but 
commanded by God himself. “When getting in your 
harvest,” said he to them, “do not go back to gather the 
gleanings; leave them for poor strangers, and the widow; 
do not ill-treat the stranger, do him no injury, love him, 
and give him bread, supply him with clothes, if he want; 
I am the Everlasting, your God, the Everlasting lover of 
strangers.” 

To those sentiments of benevolence, Moses adds the 
love of mankind in general. ‘Love thy equal as thy- 
self”? David also expresses himself, “The Lord our God 
is all goodness, his mercy extends over all his works.” 

A Talmudist says, “‘We are obliged to love as bro- 
thers, to visit the sick, to bury the dead, and to assist 
the poor of the stranger, the same as if they were Israel- 
ites, whatever may be their opinions. There is in truth 
no act which a true Israelite ought not to perform towards 
a stranger.” His principles are, to forsake idolatry, not 
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to blaspheme, not to commit adultery, not to kill or 
wound a fellow-creature, not to rob, nor deceive, and to 
maintain justice. All our principles, therefore, make it 
a duty for us to love the French as brothers. 

A pagan once required of the rabbi Hillel, information 
respecting the Jewish religion, and to be briefly informed 
of its principles. He received the following reply: “Do 
not to thy fellow-creature that which thou wouldst not 
should be done unto thee.” This is the true religion, 
the rest is but consequence. A religion which prescribes 
to love the stranger, which recommends the practice of 
all the social virtues, enjoins us to love a fellow-citizen as 
a brother. How can we consider them otherwise? We 
inhabit the same soil, we are ruled and protected by the 
same government, enjoy the same privileges, and fulfil 
the same duties. 

There is between the Jew and the christian, another 
tie on the former, effacing the recollection of any differ- 
ence of religion: that of gratitude, inspired by the tole- 
rance of our religion, which, in addition to other fa- 
vours, has acquired such force. that we cannot avoid 
joining our destiny with that of France. Yes, France is 
our native country, and Frenchmen are our brothers. 
This glorious title, wile it gives us more estimation in 
our own minds, is a pledge the at we shall never cease te 
deserve it. 

Fifth Question. What are the relations, which the 
law prescribes, to those French, who are not of the Jew- 
ish creed? 

Answer. ‘The relations are the same as from one Jew 
to another. We acknowledge no other difference, but 
that of worshipping God, each in his own way, and we 
believe this differing does not displease the God of hea- 
ven and earth. The answer to the preceding question 
shews the relations which the law of Moses, and the Tal- 
mud, prescribe to us of the French who are not of our 
religion. And now, since the Jews are no more a dis- 
tinct nation, and since they enjoy the advantage of being 
incorporated into the great nation, which they consider 
as a political redemption, it is impossible that a Jew can 
eonsider a Frenchman who is not of his religion, differ- 
ent from one of his religion. 
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Sixth Question. Do the Jews who are born in 
a and who are treated by the law as French citi- 

os, consider France as their native country, and are 
eins obliged to defend her? 

Ansicer. Men’who have adopted a country, in which 
they have resided during several generations, who under 
the restraints of particular laws, which abridged their 
civil rights, and who had affection enough for that coun- 
try, to prefer the misfortune of not partaking the rights 
and privileges of the other citizens, to that of leaving 
her, cannot now consider themselves in France but as 
Frenchmen. The obligation of defending her appears to 
them a duty, both honourable and natural. Jeremiah, 
chap. 29, ‘tells the Jews to consider Babylon as their na- 
tive country, although they were to remain there but se- 
venty years. He recommends to them to clear the land, to 
build houses, to sow and plant.”” ‘They followed his ad- 
vice in such a manner, that Esdras, chap. 1, says ‘that 
when Cyrus gave them leave to return to Jerusalem, i in or- 
der to rebuild the second temple, no more than forty thou- 

sand three hundred and sixty left Babylon, and that these 

were chiefly proletaire, all the rich having remained in 
that city.” The love of the Jews for their country, is a 
feeling so natural and so ardent, and so much unconnected 
with their religious faith, that a French Jew, when in Eng- 
land, although in the midst of other Jews, considers him- 
self as a stranger, and that the same takes place when an 
English Jew comes to France. ‘This feeling prevails so 
much against the spirit of the religion, that French Jews 
have been seen in the late wars, fighting to the utmost 
against German Jews, who were opposed to them. A 
great number of them bear honourable scars, and have 
given in the field glorious proofs of their valour. 

Seventh Question. How are the rabbies appointed. 

‘inswer. Since the revolution, in all places where 
the Jews are sufficient in number to support a rabbi, he 
is chosen by the heads of families, who examine into his 
morality and capacity. 

Eighth Question. What jurisdiction of police had the 
rabbies over the Jews? Have they any judiciary jurisdic- 
tion among themselves? 
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Answer. The rabbies have no jurisdiction of police 
over the Jews. The term rabbi, is found no where in the 
law of Moses, nor did it exist in the time of the first tem- 
ple; the first mention of rabbi is to be found towards the 
end of the second temple. The Jews were governed in 
those days by sanhedrims, or tribunals. There was one 
superior tribunal, called the grand sanhedrim, which 
held its sittings in Jerusalem, and was composed of se- 
venty-one judges. There were inferior tribunals, for po- 
lice and civil affairs, these were composed of three judges; 
and there was another tribunal, composed of twenty-three 
judges, which determined matters of more importance, 
and were called the inferior sanhedrims. ‘The term of 
rabbi is noticed for the first time in the Wisna and Tal- 
mud, and is there used to denote a doctor of laws, hence, 
a man who was learned, was commonly called rabbi. 
After being dispersed, the Israelites formed small com- 
munities, in those places where they were permitted to 
settle, and there a rabbi, assisted by two doctors, called 
besdins, formed a tribunal, and decided matters relative 
to the Jews. The rabbi was president, and the doctors 
were judges or assistants. These tribunals, however, 
were at all times, held under the permission and pleasure 
of the government under which they lived, that is, they 
had no independent judiciary. 

None of those tribunals of rabbies are to be found at 
this time in France or Italy since the revolution. The 
Jews, after that epocha, became citizens, and conformed 
themselves in all things to the laws of the state. The 
functions of the rabbies, in the places where they are es- 
tablished, are confined to the duties of preaching, cele- 
brating marriages, and pronouncing divorces. In places 
where there is no rabbi, any Jew, learned in his religion, 
may, agreeably to the law, consecrate a marriage, with- 
out the assistance of a rabbi, which is an inconsistency, 
the evil consequences of which ought to be remedied, by 
extending the prohibition of the rabbies, made by the ar- 
rette of the consuls, to every other person who may be 
applied to, to consecrate a marriage. As for what con- 
cerns the judiciary police among themselves, they can 
have none, since there is no constitited ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, nor any subordination of religious functions. 
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Ninth Question. Are those forms of election, and the 
jurisdiction of those tribunals, directed by law, or merely 
established by custom? 

Ansicer. ‘The replies made to the two former ques- 
tions, make any reply to this unnecessary. It may only 
be observed, that supposing the rabbies to possess any ju- 
diciary jurisdiction at this time (the contrary of which is 
the fact) or that there are any particular form of election, 
they must be the effect of custom, and not by the autho- 
rity of law. 

Tenth Question. Are there any professions which 
the laws of the Jews forbid? 

Jinswer. There are none: on the contrary, the Tal- 
mud, (Kiduschem, cap. 1.) declares positively, that the 
father of a family that does not bring his child up to a 
trade, brings him up to be a highwayman. 

Eleventh Question. Does the law of the Jews forbid 
them to take usury of their brethren? 

Answer. Deuteronomy, chap. 23, verse 19, “you 
shall not lend on interest to your brother, neither money 
nor grains, nor any thing whatsoever.” 

The Hebrew word nechel, which has been translated 
by the word usury, has wrongly been explained. It sig- 
nifies in the Hebrew tongue, “any interest,” and not an 
usurious interest. [t has not, therefore, the signification 
which is now applied to the word usury. It is even im- 
possible that it could have that signification, for that ex- 
pression is relative, and there is nothing in the text which 
expresses its relation. 

What do we understand by the French word usury; is 
it not an interest higher than the rate fixed by law? 

If the law of Moses has not fixed that rate, is it possi- 
ble that the Iiebrew word should signify an illegal inte- 
rest? 

The word nechel is in the Hebrew tongue, what the 
word fenus is in the Latin. 

In order therefore, to induce one to believe that this 
word signifies usury, there ought to be another word 
which would signify interest; and since that word does 
not exist, all interest is usury, and all usury is interest. 
What view may the legislator have had, when he forbade 
the Hebrews to take interest from one another? It was 
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certainly to bring the ties of brotherhood closer among 
them, and to induce them to assist each other from mo- 
tives of benevolence. 

The first object was to establish among them equality 
of property and mediocrity of private wealth, in conse- 
quence of which the sabbatic and jubilee years were es- 
tablished; the former to take place every seven, and the 
latter every fifty years. ‘The sabbattic year abolished 
all debts, and the jubilee restored ali the property which 
had heen sold or alienated. It was easy to foresee that 
difference of soil, more or less industry, and the common 
calamities of life, which would occur, would naturally 
produce inequality of property, and that the unfortunate 
Israelite would require the assistance of the more fortu- 
nate. Moses did not wish that the latter should profit 
by the misfortune of the former, and that he should in- 
crease his misfortunes, by making him pay for the aid 
which the unfortunate should be compelled to ask, and 
become more opulent, as the other became poorer, and 
therefore he says, ‘‘you shall not lend on interest to your 
brother.” But what loans could the Jews make to each 
other in times like those; they had no commerce, and but 
little money was in circulation, and then property was 
more equally divided? It could be nothing else but a few 
bushels of grain, some cattle, or a few utensils of hus- 
bandry, which Moses commanded to be loaned gratis. 
He wished his people to be a people of husbandmen. 
Long after the time of Moses, and although Judea was 
situated near the sea, inhabited by the Tyrians, Syrians, 
and other commercial and maritime people, the Hebrews 
did not engage incommerce. All the ordinances of their 


- legislator seem to divert them from commerce. 


This prohibition of Moses, is therefore not to be con- 
sidered as a principle of commerce, but merely asa prin- 
ciple of charity; according to the ‘Talmud the loan is only 
considered as neighbourly, and as granted to one in want; 
if it was granted to a merchant, and if he was a Jew, it 
would be lawful to grant it under the condition of advan- 
tage, equivalent to the risk, The word usury had for- 
merly no opprobious signification, it merely signified any 
interest. A simple loan on interest, was not only pro- 
hibited between Jews, but between Jews and persons of 
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west, where desirous of conforming to the usages of the 
nations among which they settled, the Jews generally re- 
nounced polygamy. Some few individuais, however, 
still following that practice, a synod was convened at 
Worms in the eleventh century, in which the rabbi 
Guershon presided, composed of one hundred rabbies. 

This assembly pronounced an anathema against every 
Israelite, who should thereafter marry more than one 
woman. ‘This prohibition, seconded by the influence of 
European manners and laws, has been obeyed ever 
since. 

Second Question. Does the religion of the Jews ad- 
mit of divorce? Is such a divorce considered as conclu- 
sive, when at variance with the laws of France? 

Answer. Divorce is allowed by the law of Moses, but 
itis not valid unless previously decided by the tribunals 
according to the laws of France. Submission to the laws 
of the prince, is the first duty of all Jews, and it is a 
fundamental maxim adopted among them, that in what- 
ever relates to civil and political concerns, the laws of 
the state shall be paramount. Before they enjoyed in 
France the same rights as other-citizens, and when by 
special acts of the state, which permitted them to govern 
themselves in conformity with their religious customs, 
they had the liberty of divorcing their wives; it was, 
however, very rarely used. Since the revolution they 
have entirely conformed to the French laws; and when 
admitted to the rights of citizenship, the rabbies and 
principal Jews of France, appeared before the local mu- 
aicipalities, and took the oath, strictly to conform in all 
things to the laws of France, and to have no other rule 
in the adjustment of their civil concerns. Thus they 
can no longer consider divorce pronounced by their rab- 
bies as valid, since to be so it must be previously pro- 
nounced by the civil tribunals of the state. 

Inasmuch as the rabbies, by a decree of the consuls, 
were forbidden to administer the marriage ceremony, un- 
less the parties could show that they were previously 
married by a municipal officer, so, in like manner, they 
cannot pronounce divorce, unless previously pronounced 
by the civil authority. If even this decree did not de- 
cide the point, the sentence of the rabbies weuld not be 
17 
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valid, as the law, in regard to civil concerns, would be 
superior, to which either of the parties would have the 
right of appealing; from all which it results, that the’sen- 
tence of the rabbies, without the sanction of the civil law, 
cannot be valid. And it is further evident, that since the 
Jews marry before the civil magistrate, that no Jew, who 
respects his religion, can repudiate his wife, unless by 
double divorce; and on which account it is asserted, that 
the law of Moses is perfectly conformable to the civil law. 

Third Question. May a Jewess marry a christian, 
or achristian woman marry a Jew? or does their law 
allow them only to marry among themselves? 

Answer. The law does not say, that a lewess shall 
hot marry a christian, nor a christian woman a Jew: nei- 
ther does it declare that the Jews can only marry among 
themselves. The law forbids only marriages with the 
seven Canaanean nations, with Ammon, Moab, and the 
Egyptians. ‘The prohibition with the seven nations is 
absolute, that respecting Ammon and Moab is, according 
to the laws of the ‘Talmud, confined to the men, and not 
to the women; but it is believed that the latter ought to 
have embraced the Jewish religion. The law concerning 
the Egyptians is confined to the third generation. ‘The 
prohibition is strictly applicable to the nations who wor- 
ship idols. The Talmud declares formally, that the mo- 
dern nations are not idolaters, seeing that they, as we do, 
worship the Lord God of heaven and earth: hence many 
marriages have taken place between Jews and christians, 
in France, Spain and Germany. These marriages were 
permitted or prohibited by the princes in whose king- 
doms or states the Jews resided; some such marriages 
are to be found in France at present, yet we cannot con- 

eal that these marriages are against the opinion of the 
bathine: according to their tenets, it is held, that in the 
acceptance of the Talmud, a marriage requires religious 
ceremonies, called kiduschin, and the nuptial blessings; 
and as no marriage is valid, in point of religion, if the 
said ceremonies are not performed. it is evident that no 
such marriage can take place between two individuals 
who should not both consider the said ceremony sacred: 
in which case they might separate again without being 
under the necessity of applying to their church for 
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diverce. They would be considered as civilly, but not 
religiously married. Such is the opinion of the rabbies, 
members of the assembly, and they would, in general, 
be not more inclined to celebrate the nuptials of a chris- 
tian woman with a Jew, or of a Jewess, than the Roman 
Catholic priests would be disposed to consecrate such a 
marriage. 

The rabbies, however, confess, that a Jew who marries 
a christian woman, does not therefore cease to be a Jew 
in the opinion of his co-religionists, the same as he who 
marries a Jewess civilly, and not according to the pre- 
cepts of the religion. 

Fourth Question. Do the Jews consider Frenchmen 
as brothers, or as foreigners? 

Answer. The Jews consider Frenchmen as brothers, 
and not as foreigners; and which mode of considering 
them is in conformity with the principles of the law of 
Moses. 

At the time when the Israelites existed as a nation, 
their legislator prescribed to them, to love the stranger 
as their brother: “ Re:nember,”’ said he to them, “that 
you have been strangers in Egypt.” Respect and kind- 
ness towards strangers, are not only recommended by 
Moses, as a mere practical duty of social morality, but 
commanded by God himself. “When getting in your 
harvest,” said he to them, “do not go back to gather the 
gleanings; leave them for poor strangers, and the widow; 
do not ill-treat the stranger, do him no injury, love him, 
and give him bread, supply him with clothes, if he want; 
I am the Everlasting, your God, the Everlasting lover of 
strangers.” 

To those sentiments of benevolence, Moses adds the 
love of mankind in general. ‘Love thy equal as thy- 
selfs’? David also expresses himself, “The Lord our God 
is all goodness, his mercy extends over all his works.” 

A Talmudist says, “We are obliged to love as bro- 
thers, to visit the sick, to bury the dead, and to assist 
the poor of the stranger, the same as if they were Israel- 
ites, whatever may be their opinions. There is in truth 
no act which a true Israelite ought not to perform towards 
a stranger.” His principles are, to forsake idolatry, not 
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to blaspheme, not to commit adultery, not to kill or 
wound a fellow-creature, not to rob, nor deceive, and to 
maintain justice. All our principles, therefore, make it 
a duty for us to love the French as brothers. 

A pagan once required of the rabbi Hillel, information 
respecting the Jewish religion, and to be briefly informed 
of its principles. He received the following reply: ‘Do 
not to thy fellow-creature that which thou wouildst not 
should be done unto thee.” This is the true religion, 
the rest is but consequence. A religion which prescribes 
to love the stranger, which recommends the practice of 
all the social virtues, enjoins us to love a fellow-citizen as 
a brother. How can we consider them otherwise? We 
inhabit the same soil, we are ruled and protected by the 
same government, enjoy the same privileges, and fulfil 
the same duties. 

There is between the Jew and the christian, another 
tie on the former, effacing the recollection of any differ- 
ence of religion; that of gratitude, inspired by the tole- 
rance of our religion, which, in addition to other fa- 
vours, has acquired such force. that we cannot avoid 
joining our destiny with that of France. Yes, France is 
our native country, and Frenchmen are our brothers. 
This glorious title, while it gives us more estimation in 
our own minds, is a pledge that we shall never cease to 
deserve it. 

Fifth Question. What are the relations, which the 
law prescribes, to those French, who are not of the Jew- 
ish creed? 

Answer. The relations are the same as from one Jew 
to another. We acknowledge no other difference, but 
that of worshipping God, each in his own way, and we 
believe this differing does not displease the God of hea- 
ven and earth. The answer to the preceding question 
shews the relations which the law of Moses, and the Tal- 
mud, prescribe to us of the French who are not of our 
religion. And now, since the Jews are no more a dis- 
tinct nation, and since they enjoy the advantage of being 
incorporated into the great nation, which they consider 
as a political redemption, it is impossible that a Jew can 
eonsider a Frenchman who is not of his religion, differ- 
ent from one of his religion. 
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Sixth Question. Do the Jews who are born in 
France, and who are treated by the law as French citi- 
zers, consider France as their native country, and are 
they obliged to defend her? 

Answer. Men who have adopted a country, in which 
they have resided during several generations, who under 
the restraints of particular laws, which abridged their 
civil rights, and who had affection enough for that coun- 
try, to prefer the misfortune of not partaking the rights 
and privileges of the other citizens, to that of leaving 
her, cannot now consider themselves in France but as 
Frenchmen. The obligation of defending her appears to 
them a duty, both honourable and natural. Jeremiah, 
chap. 29, ‘tells the Jews to consider Babylon as their na- 
tive country, although they were to remain there but se- 
venty years. He recommends to them to clear the land, to 
build houses, to sow and plant.” They followed his ad- 
vice in such a manner, that Esdras, chap.1, says “that 
when Cyrus gave them leave to return to Jerusalem, in or- 
der to rebuild the second temple, no more than forty thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty left Babylon, and that these 
were chiefly proletatre, all the rich having remained in 
that city.””. The love of the Jews for their country, is a 
feeling so natural and so ardent, and so much unconnected 
with their religious faith, that a French Jew, when in Eng- 
land, although in the midst of other Jews, considers him- 
self as a stranger, and that the same takes place when an 
English Jew comes to France. This feeling prevails so 
much against the spirit of the religion, that French Jews 
have been seen in the late wars, fighting to the utmost 
against German Jews, who were opposed to them. A 
great number of them bear honourable scars, and have 
given in the field glorious proofs of their valour. 

Seventh Question. How are the rabbies appointed. 

“inswer. Since the revolution, in all places where 
the Jews are sufficient in number to support a rabbi, he 
is chosen by the heads of families, who examine into his 
morality and capacity. 

Highth Question. What jurisdiction of police had the 
rabbies over the Jews? Have they any judiciary jurisdic- 
tion among themselves? 
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Answer. The rabbies have no jurisdiction of police 
over the Jews. The term rabbi, is found no where in the 
law of Moses, nor did it exist in the time of the first tem- 
ple; the first mention of rabbi is to be found towards the 
end of the second temple. The Jews were governed in 
those days by sanhedrims, or tribunals. There was one 
superior tribunal, called the grand sanhedrim, which 
held its sittings in Jerusalem, and was composed of se- 
venty-one judges. There were inferior tribunals, for po- 
lice and civil affairs, these were composed of three judges; 
and there was another tribunal, composed of twenty-three 
judges, which determined matters of more importance, 
and were called the inferior sanhedrims. The term of 
rabbi is noticed for the first time in the Misna and Tal- 
mud, and is there used to denote a doctor of laws, hence, 
a man who was learned, was commonly called rabbi. 
After being dispersed, the Israelites formed small com- 
munities, in those places where they were permitted to 
settle, and there a rabbi, assisted by two doctors, called 
besdins, formed a tribunal, and decided matters relative 
to the Jews. The rabbi was president, and the doctors 
were judges or assistants. ‘These tribunals, however, 
were at all times, held under the permission and pleasure 
of the government under which they lived, that is, they 
had no independent judiciary. 

_None of those tribunals of rabbies are to be found at 
this time in France or Italy since the revolution. ‘The 
Jews, after that epocha, became citizens, and conformed 
themselves in all things to the laws of the state. The 
functions of the rabbies, in the places where they are es- 
tablished, are confined to the duties of preaching, cele- 
brating marriages, and pronouncing divorces. In places 
where there is no rabbi, any Jew, learned in his religion, 
may, agreeably to the law, consecrate a marriage, with- 
out the assistance of a rabbi, which is an inconsistency, 
the evil consequences of which ought to be remedied, by 
extending the prohibition of the rabbies, made by the ar- 
rette of the consuls, to every other person who may be 
applied to, to consecrate a marriage. As for what con- 
cerns the judiciary police among themselves, they can 
have none, since there is no constituted ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, nor any subordination of religious functions. 
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Ninth Question. Are those forms of election, and the 
jurisdiction of those tribunals, directed by law, or merely 
established by custom? : 

Answer. The replies made to the two former ques- 
tions, make any reply to this unnecessary. It may only 
be observed, that supposing the rabbies to possess any ju- 
diciary jurisdiction at this time (the contrary of which is 
the fact) or that there are any particular form of election, 
they must be the effect of custom, and not by the autho- 
rity of law. 

Tenth Question. Are there any professions which 
the laws of the Jews forbid? 

Answer. ‘There are none: ou the contrary, the Tal- 
mud, (Kiduschem, cap. 1.) declares positively, that the 
father of a family that does not bring his child up to a 
trade, brings him up to be a highwayman. 

Eleventh Question. Does the law of the Jews forbid 
them to take usury of their brethren? 

Answer. Deuteronomy, chap. 23, verse 19, “you 
shall not lend on interest to your brother, neither money 
nor grains, nor any thing whatsoever.” 

The Hebrew word rechel, which has been translated 
by the word usury, has wrongly been explained. It sig- 
nifies in the Hebrew tongue, “any interest,” and not an 
usurious interest. It has not, therefore, the signification 
which is now applied to the word usury. It is even im- 
possible that 1t could have that signification, for that ex- 
pression is relative, and there is nothing in the text which 
expresses its relation. 

What do we understand by the French word usury; is 
it not an interest higher than the rate fixed by law? 

If the law of Moses has not fixed that rate, is 1t possi- 
ble that the Hebrew word should signify an illegal inte- 
rest? 

The word nechel is in the Hebrew tongue, what the 
word fwnus is in the Latin. 

In order therefore, to induce one to believe that this 
word signifies usury, there ought to be another word 
which would signify interest; and since that word does 
not exist, all interest is usury, and all usury is interest. 
What view may the legistator have had, when he forbade 
the Hebrews to take interest from one another? It was 
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certainly to bring the ties of brotherhood closer among 


them, and to induce them to assist each other from mo- 


tives of benevolence. 

The first object was to establish among them equality 
of property and mediocrity of private wealth, in conse- 
quence of which the sabbatic and jubilee years were es- 
tablished; the former to take place every seven, and the 
latter every fifty years. The sabbattic year abolished 
all debts, and the jubilee restored al] the property which 
had heen sold or alienated. It was easy to foresee that 
difference of soil, more or Jess industry, and the common 
calamities of life, which would occur, would naturally 
produce inequality of property, and that the unfortunate 
Israelite would require the assistance of the more fortu- 
nate. Moses did not wish that the latter should profit 
by the misfortune of the former, and that he should in- 
crease his misfortunes, by making him pay for the aid 
which the unfortunate should be compelled to ask, and 
become more opulent, as the other became poorer, and 
therefore he says, “‘you shall not lend on interest to your 
brother.” But what loans could the Jews make to each 
other in times like those; they had no commerce, and but 
little money was in circulation, and then property was 
more equally dividedr It could be nothing else but a few 
bushels of grain, some cattle, or a few utensils of hus- 
bandry, which Moses commanded to be loaned gratis. 
He wished his people to be a people of husbandmen. 
Long after the time of Moses, and although Judea was 
situated near the sea, inhabited by the Tyrians, Syrians, 
and other commercial and maritime people, the Hebrews 
did not engage incommerce. All the ordinances of their 
legislator seem to divert them from commerce. 

This prohibition of Moses, is therefore not to be con- 
sidered as a principle of commerce, but merely as a prin- 
ciple of charity; according to the ‘V'almud the loan is only 
considered as neighbourly, and as granted to one in want; 
if it was granted to a merchant, and if he was a Jew, it 
would be lawful to grant it under the condition of advan- 
tage, equivalent to the risk. The word usury had for- 
merly no opprobious signification, it merely signified any 
interest. A simple loan on interest, was not only pro- 
hibited between Jews, but between Jews and persons of 
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other religions. It must be free and gratuitous, when- 
ever it has for its object to serve him who required it, and 
was not made for the purposes of commerce. | 

It ought however to be remembered, that these wise 
and wholesome regulations, were made at a remote pe- 
riod from the present, and when the Jews existed as a 
nation of the world. 

But when this unhappy people were dispersed among 
the nations of the earth, the duties and obligations im- 
posed on them by their legislator, while in Palestine, na- 
turally ceased with the changes of their condition, and 
although they delight in the principles of the law, yet as 
the reasons for the law have ceased, they do not now he- 
sitate to lend money on interest to trading Jews, as well as 
to other persons of different religions. 

Twelfth Question Does the law prohibit, or does it 
permit the Jews to lend money to strangers? 

Answer. Wehave shewn in the answer preceding, that 
usury considered as the smallest interest, is less a princi- 
ple of commerce, than of charity and benevolence, and in 
this view it is equally prohibited by Moses, and by the 
Talmud, and this prohibition extends as well to our own 
countrymen, who do not profess the Jewish religion, as to 
those who do. The spirit of the law, which permits us to 
take interest from a stranger, evidently applies to the na- 
tions with whom we are engaged in commerce, otherwise 
a palpable contradiction would be perceived in the fol- 
lowing, and twenty other passages of the holy writings, 
‘love the stranger, because the Lord our God loves the 
stranger, give bim food and raiment. ‘There shall be 
but one law for you, and for the stranger who resides 
among you. Let justice be equally administered to the 
stranger as among yourselves. Cursed be he that doth the 
least wrong to the stranger, treat the stranger as your- 
self.” 

The restriction then was applicable to the stranger, 
who resided in Israel; the scripture puts him under the 
safety of God. ‘The stranger is a sacred guest, whom 
God has commanded us to treat as the widow and the or- 
phan. It is evident then, that the text which says, “ea- 
truneo foenerabis et fratri tuo non foenerabis,” is to 
he applied only to foreign nations. with whom we are 
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engaged in commerce; and, in this sense, the scripture, 
while allowing interest to be taken from the stranger, 
does not mean excessive interest, oppressive to him who 
pays, and scandalous to him who receives it. “Non li- 
euisse Israelitas,” say the doctors, “usuras immoderatas 
exigere ab extraneis, etiam divinibus, res es: per se 
nota.” 

Moses, in being the legislator of the Jews, was not so 
for the world. ‘The laws which he gave to the people, 
confided to him by God, could not be supposed to be laws 
for all the world. ‘You shall not take any interest from 
your brethren.”” What security had he, that in the re- 
lations which were to be formed between the Jews and 
foreign nations, the latter would renounce the cus- 
toms of commerce, and lend the Jews without interest; 
it could not be supposed that he would sacrifice the inte- 
rests of his own people who were poor, for the purpose of 
enriching foreign nations. It is absurd to blame him for 
the restriction ‘made i in his precept of the Deuteronomy. 
What legislator would not have considered it as a prin- 
ciple of natural reciprocity? How greatly superior, in 
this instance, is the legislation of Moses; how much more 
simple, more noble, more just, and more humane than 
that of the Greeks and Romans? Were there ever seen 
among the ancient Jews, any of those scandalous and 
cruel scenes occasioned by inexorable creditors? Were 
there among the Greeks and Romans, any of those fre- 
quent abolitions of debts, for the purpose of saving num- 
bers of miserable people, reduced to wretchedness and 
driven to despair, by the exactions of the pretors, as 
were seen among the Jews? 

The legislation of Moses, and its interpreters, have, 
with a laudable philanthropy, distinguished the different 
uses of borrowed money. If it is berrowed for the sup- 
port of the family, the interest is prohibited. It 1s per- 
mitted when the Joan is made for commercial purposes, 
whieh endanger the capital of the lender. ‘This interest 
is permitted even from Jew to Jew. Lend to the poor, 
says Moses: gratitude in this case is the only imterest, 
and the rew ard for the service rendered is the satisfac- 
tion of having rendered it. It is quite different with re- 
gard to the rich, who employ large capital in extensive 
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trade; in this case he allows the lender to become an as- 
sociate with the borrower: and since there was scarcely 
any trade among the Israelites, who were exclusively en- 

gaged i in agriculture; and since, what trade there was. 
was carried on with foreigners, that is to say, with neigh- 
bouring nations, it was to partake with them in the profits 
arising therefrom. 

This caused M. de Clermont Tonnere to deliver these. 
remarkable words in the constituent assembly. “Usury, 
it is said, is permitted to the Jews. This assertion rests 
only on the false interpretation of a principle of benevo- 
lence and fraternity, which forbids them to lend on inte- 
rest to each other. This opinion is that of Puffendorf, 
and of many jurisprudists. It is incontrovertible, that 
interest is permitted among the Jews, when it is for mer- 
cantile purposes, in which the lender, by running a share 
of the hazards which the borrower runs, associates him- 
self also with him for his profits. This is the opinion of 
all the Jewish doctors.” 

It may be noticed, that the opinion contrary to social 
morality, which a rabbi may have given, can by no means 
induce one to judge unfavourably of the Jewish doctrine 
in general; no more than similar ideas pronounced by Ca- 
tholic theologists, would influence the evangelical doc- 
trines. 

The same may be said of the imputation spread against 
the Hebrews, that they have a propensity for the infa- 
mous trade of usury. It cannot be denied, that there are 
some, yet a very insignificant number, who follow that 
shameful commerce prohibited by the law; but if very 
few deviate in that regard from the law, 1s it not unjust 
to charge one hundred thousand individuals with the 
same yice? Would it not be unjust to charge all the chris- 
tians With the same, because some are guilty thereof? 


————2 += 


PROVERBS. 


34. Condescension to the poor, is the solace of poverty. 

35. Hunger is a blessing, when the table is covered. 

36. Man can believe every witness, but the one whe 
cannot lie. 
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NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 


\ 


Te phrases natural religion, and revealed religion, 
often occur in the writings of those who treat of the evi- 
dences of christianity, and are sometimes heard from the 
pulpit; it may not, therefore, be unacceptable to some of 
our readers, to have the distinction between these sub- 
jects briefly pointed out. This appears to be the more 
necessary, as there are a number of men, who lay a 
greater stress on what is called natural religion, than ‘the 
subject will bear; and perhaps there may be some others, 
who, in devoting themselves to the service of revealed 
religion, are not ‘sufficiently attentive to avail themselves 
of the helps which natural religion furnishes. Whether 
the phraseology by which these two subjects are express- 
ed, be quite appropriate, and suited to mark the distine- 
tion between them, may be doubted: but as it is in com- 
mon use, and as no one has hitherto attempted to intro- 
duce terms more accurately expressive, all that is left to 
us, is to explain the distinction between the things them- 
selves, that it may occur to us whenever we hear these 
phrases. 

If we imagine to ourselves a number of human beings 
living together i in society, using a common language, and 
possessing such a degree of mental cultivation, as ena- 
bles them to maintain the relations of the social sfate; if 
we suppose that none of them had ever heard, that there 
is a God, or that God has given any law for the regula- 
tion of human conduct, we would be disposed to specu- 
late on the ideas which such persons might entertain, res- 
pecting God and the rules which ought to regulate their 
own conduct. The case supposed is quite hypothetical; 
it never occurred, and never can occurr; yet the assump- 
tion of such a case appears necessary to enable us te 
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form a notion of a religion strictly natural. And the fol- 
lowing appear to be the most favourable conclusions, 
which we can draw, as to the ideas which persons so cir- 
cumstanced, would be capable of forming. Before men- 
tioning these conclusions, however, we must add another 
circumstance to what has been mentioned respecting the 
condition of our hypothetical society; we shall suppose 
them all to be perfectly innocent, and entirely free from 
the corrupt bias of the present nature of man. 

1. Now, in the first place, we may suppose, that the 
principle in our natnre, which teaches us to ascribe effects 
to their causes, and to seek for a cause of every thing 
we see, would impel these men, on some occasion, to in- 
quire into the cause of their own existence, and then into 
the cause of this world, and of all that we see in the 
heavens by night and by day. Let us suppose them to 
conclude that all these have a cause, and let us call that 
cause God. 

2. They must next impute to that God all the perfections 
requisite to the creation and government of all that they 
behold. Wisdom to contrive, and power to create, they 
must ascribe to him of course; and since they are them- 
selves happy, and numerous other creatures around them 
are apparently enjoying a degree of happiness, they must 
conclude that the creator formed them all with an inten- 
tion, that they should be happy, and consequently that 
he is a good being. And as we are naturally and neces- 
sarily impelled to love those who love us, and to be grate- 
ful to our benefactors, gratitude and love may be sup- 
posed to be the feelings, which these men would enter- 
tain towards their creator. We can conceive of no 
other. 

3. Again as they are kind beings, they would be dis- 
pose? to make each other happy; and as their love is mu- 
tual, whatever kindness one showed to another, the latter 
would feel disposed to repay in whatever way might be 
more agreeable to the former. As marriage love is a 
principle which admits of no division, each man would 
have his own wife, and none would think of separating 
hearts united by love, and as instinct attaches parents to 
their children, each pair would take care of their own 
children; and these children finding their parents treat- 
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ing them better than any body else did, would !ove them 
better than others, and endeavour to make them happy, 
by doing whatever they were asked to do. Every neigh- 
bour would treat his neighbour well, and whenever two 
human beings met, they would meet as friends. ‘They 
could not but believe, that the God who made them all 
happy; would be as well pleased with this conduct, as 
they were pleased with their children, wren they saw 
them personally kind. We must suppose that these hap- 
py beings know nothing about death, and that therefore 
they neither hope for it nor fear it, nor think about a 
future state of existence. Or if we suppose that some 
of them occasionally cease to exist, the survivors will ac- 
quiesce in the event, as the will of the good being who 
had made the deceased happy so long. ‘They cannot tell 
whether this departed friend has been removed to another 
state of being, or whether he is extinguished from the 
order of living things. But their ignorance on this point 
gives them no trouble. The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord. If 
the deceased lives in another world, the good being no 
doubt will make him happy; if he be extinct, he is free 
from pain. 

We believe that the above case is stated in its most fa- 
vourable form. It may be questioned whether, if a soci- 
ety were constituted as pure as we have supposed, it 
could ever arrive at such attainments; but it is neces- 
sary to suppose all that we have supposed, because the 
whole is within the bounds of abstract possibility. 
And we conceive that the ideas respecting God, the feel- 
ings toward him, and the moral conduct we have des- 
cribed above, compose the whole of what could be found 
in natural religion; and we go on to show the defects 
which exist in it. 

1. The only reward of virtue, which this religion se- 
eures, is the happiness which accompanies it; and virtue 
is practised from instinct, and the desire of enjoying and 
diffusing happiness. Nor can we conceive any other mo- 
tive for its practice. 

2. Though the supposed religion includes love and 
gratitude to God, it is totally destitute of any regard to 
his authority. Conscience is not impressed with the idea 
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of authority and law. Perhaps the idea of transgres- 
sion could not be formed in such a state, nor the princi- 
ple of conscience developed and brought into operation 
at all. We really cannot conceive how it could. 

3. This natural religion could have no impelling mo- 
tive from the hope of future reward, or the fear of future 
punishment. The idea of responsibility to God does not 
enter into it. The persons spoken of love God and do 
good to each other, because it is their delight to do so; 
but they can have no idea that he should call rem to ac- 
count for their conduct. 

Let us now proceed to consider, whether the attain- 
ments of those virtuous theists, of whom we have spoken, 
fall under the idea which we have of religion. We think 
it does not. Our idea of religion is, that it consists in 
obedience rendered to the will of God, by a being who 
feels that he ought to obey God, and who knows that he 
is responsible to God for his conduct, and will be reward- 
ed for good conduct, aud punished for bad. All the 
ideas expressed in this definition enter into our concep- 
tion of religion, not one of them can be omitted. Yet in 
what is called natural religion, we cannot perceive that 
the ideas of obligation, responsibility, and a future state 
of rewards and punishments, are to be found. Our view 
of man, in what may be called an innocent natural state, 
is this: that there are in his mind intellectual powers, 
which by due cultivation, may attain to the knowledge of 
his creator, as a being of boundless wisdom, power, and 
goodness; and that the knowledge of such a being, na- 
turally and necessarily must excite the feelings of grati- 
tude and love; also, that there are in the mind of man 
feelings and propensities, which prompt him to do all the 
good in his power to his fellow men, and to diffuse hap- 
piness among all beings capable of feeling it. This un- 
doubtedly is the basis, and no more than the basis, upon 
which religion is to be built up. But the foundation, 
and the splendid edifice erected upon it, ought not to be 
considered as things of the same kind, nor ought they to 
pass by the same name. A religion strictly natural, that 
is, a religion spelled out of the book of nature by unas- 
sisted man, never did, and never eould exist. 
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An inquiry, therefore, naturally presents itself, into the 
origin of the phrase natural religion, as contrasted with 
revealed; whence it has happened that God has been 
considered as having given to man two religions, the one 
natural and the other revealed. The time when this 
distinction was made, and the phraseology adapted to it, 
is unknown to us; but we have no doubt that it was since 
the introduction of christianity. And as little do we 
doubt that the distinction, and the phraseology which 
expresses it, originated in the two following causes. 

1. When christians saw the heathens who worshipped 
idols and had no Bible, practising virtue and assigning 
sound reasons for their conduct; and when they read the 
writings of the heathen philosophers, who often give ad- 
mirable demonstrations of the being, perfections, and 
government of God, from the works of creation and pro- 
vidence; and still farther when they found the same 
philosophers, discussing the general nature of virtue, 
and arranging the particular virtues into classes, with 
appropriate definitions, illustrations and examples, and 
urging the practice of virtue by just and cogent argu- 
ments and motives; when moreover they found them ur- 
ging the certainty, or strong probability, of a future state 
of rewards and punishments, as the most powerful incen- 
tives to virtuous conduct, they seem to have been amazed; 


‘and to have concluded that all this was the work of man’s 


reason, exercised upon the objects presented to it in the 
world. And they called this result of philosophical 
speculation. and the practical virtues which they saw, 
by the name of natural religion. 

There was however a mistake in the matter of fact. 
No instance ever yet eccurred, of a religion springing Ups 
as the indigenous plant of human reason, in any nation | 
upon earth. ‘The human mind never was so inventive. 
Ail the religions upon earth, have originated from the 
one true religion, brought by Noah out of the ark. The 
kuowledge of God has, in every instance, been traditien- 
ary; and the main rules of virtue traditionary, and the 
rule for spelling these out of the book of nature tradi- 
tionary, and the doctrine of a future state traditionary. 
An instance of a merelv natural religion cannot be pro- 
duced in the history of man. 
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The other cause which may have contributed to ori- 
ginate, or to confirm, the idea of a natural religion, seems 
to be this. Readers of the Bible found that the scrip- 
tures often refer them to the works of God for the proof 
of the doctrines which they teach, and for the reasonable- 
ness of the practice which they inculcate. They found 
there that they could demonstrate the same proposition. 
by two different processes of argument. When they 
looked to the scriptures they could } prove the proposition 
by the testimony of inspired men: and again when they 
looked to the works of God, they could prove it by the 
analogies of nature. The perfect coincidence of these 
two modes of demonstration, in leading to the same con- 
elusion, forms the most satisfactory evidence that the hu- 
man mind can wish for. | 

As soon as man is taught to reason on general princi- 
ples, nothing appears more demonstively certain to him, 
than that chis world is the production of a being infinitely 
powerful, just and good. If any doctrines are taught 
such a man. which exactly correspond with the laws 
which God has established in nature, he must admit that 
they are true doctrines; and if these doctrines are taught 
by men, who by working miracles prove that they are in- 
vested with the power of God, then he must conelude, 
that they were commissioned by God, to proclaim those 
doctrines in his name. It is this perfect coincidence 
between the laws of nature, and the laws of inspira- 
tion which establishes the truth of revealed religion on 
the firmest and most immutable basis. It may be asked, 
what if the laws of revelation should contradict the laws 
of nature? We answer that in a divine revelation such 
contradiction cannot possibly occur, for God cannot con- 
tradict himself. The existence of such a contradiction 
would prove the pretended revelation to be spurious. 

By revealed religion we mean the law revealed to 
Adam in Paradise: and the remedial administration of that 
law revealed to fallen man. In both of these, but espe- 
cially in the latter, there are some things which have no 
counterpart in the book of nature. These are called 
doctrines of pure revelation, or the peculiar doctrines of 
christianity. They go beyond the laws of nature, but 
do not contradict them. They depend for evidence 
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entirely on the inspired character. But christianity does 
not consist entirely of these peculiar doctrines; it as- 
sumes and inculcates, as a part of its essence, all the 
doctrines of the law of nature: and commands men to 
go to the book of nature, to study it thoroughly, to 
adopt the principles which they may find there, and to 
conduct themselves according to these principles. God’s 

super natural Bible embraces, confirms, and ratifies, all 
that is contained in his natural Bible: in strict propriety 
of speech, revealed religion includes the whole. But it 
is time to come to the definition of terms, in which there 
occurs some difficulty, arising from the deficiency of our 
speech. We may, however, form a suliciently accurate 
conception of the subjects in question: it being under- 
stood that by revealed religion we understand the Bible, 
or christianity. 

1. By natural religion, is meant those doctrines of re- 
ligious truth, and those rules and motives of practical 
virtue, which a rational man may deduce from the book 
of nature. 

2. By revealed religion, is meant all those revelations 
of a religious nature, which God has made to man be- 
yond what is contained in the book of nature, together 
with all that is contained in that book. 

3. By the peculiar doctrines of revelation is meant, 
all that revealed religion has superadded to natural reli- 
gion. 

There is, we conceive, a real difficulty created, by 
using the same term, religion, to denote objects so clearly 
distinguishable, as those which we have been defining. 
And we conceive that real injury to mankind has origi- 
nated from this cause. The advocates for the sufficiency 
of natural religion, have assumed from christianity the 
doctrine of human responsibility, and a future state of 
rewards and punishments; and hence they infer, that if 
man obeys the law of nature, God will reward him with 
eternal happiness. Others again, finding that the book 
of nature contains no evidence, that man will be called to 
judgment after death, and rewarded or punished in a 
future state, according to his conduct in this life, have 
denied that there is any thing like a natural law: be- 
cause, when they saw that there is no evidence for the 
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sanction of the law of virtue, they concluded that there 
is no evidence for its rule, and consequently, that all ac- 
tions are indifferent. The former ascribed too much to 
the book of nature, the latter ascribed too little. The > 
one imagined that they could read in that book, not only 
a law of human action, but a sanction of future remune- 
ration, which latter it does not contain. The other cor- 
rectly denied that the evidence of a future state of retri- 
bution is contained in the book of nature, and hence 
rejected the rule of human action, which that book ac- 
tually does contain. 

Before we close this article, we would call the reader’s 
attention to a subject. which has but seldom received its 
due share of consideration. It is this; that the neces- 
sity for supernatural revelation, was laid in the very con- 
stitution of human nature: and that it would have been 
totally unworthy of the wisdom and goodness of the Su- 
preme Being, to form such a creature as man, and not to 
give him some initiatory instruction respecting his duty, 
previously to his entrance an this earthly scene of action. 
lt would hardly be too much to infer this from the fact, 
that the first thing which the Creator did after the for- 
mation of man, was to give him instruction, and pre- 
scribe a religion for him. Believers in divine revelation 
will allow great weight to this argument; because, 
though not absolutely demonstrative, nor entirely deci- 
sive of the question, it is very nearly so, If the mere 
exercise of his natural powers, with the book of nature 
before him, was sufficient to conduct man to virtue and 
happiness, a divine revelation was at least not absolutely 
necessary for him. At all events, the believer in the 
Bible is satisfied, that the first religion given to the hu- 
man family was ‘prescribed by supernatural revelation. 
In this he acquiesces, and feels himself under no neces- 
sity or obligation, to waste his ingenuity in the discus 
sion of hypothetical questions, about what man might 
have become, had he been left to exercise his faculties 
on the mere works of nature, without any instruction re- 
specting his duty, or any information regarding his pros- 
ee 

sut if any one should think proper to examine this 
subject on the principles of general reasoning, he will 
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find that man, when-created and placed in this world, 
stood in need of instruction, not only in regard to reli- 
gion, but to every thing else. He neeved a language, 
he needed to be taught the nature of every thing around 
him, he needed to be taught some of the general laws of 
nature; even the key to the commonest laws of nature 
must be revelation. Conscience could not be developed 
at all, without the enaction of a law of divine authority; 
res sponsibility could only be learned from such a law, and 
its sanctions rewards and punishments in a future state 
could be expected and feared, only in consequence of a 
divine promise and threatening. It is this supernatural 
interposition of God, in enacting a law, sanctioned with 
rewards and punishments, which alone gives us the true 
and proper idea of religion. 

The law of works, delivered to Adam in paradise, by 
the immediate voice of Almighty God, was the first reli- 
gion made for man, and I mey add, the only religion he | 
ever shall or can have. Sin has indeed altered the moral 
condition and relations of our race, and God has sent his 
Son to be a mediator between him and us, and has thus 
established a mediatorial administration of the original 
law. But every thing in the mediatorial religion bears a 
direct reference, ratio, and proportion, to the original 
law. It were to be wished, that the term religion had 
been appropriated to this positive institution of heaven, 
whether in its original, or in its remedial form: and that 
some other term had bgen invented to express those rules 
of human action, which may be collected from the nature 
of man, and the circumstances in which he is placed on 
earth. 


PROVERBS. 


37. Meekness can be ingrafted only on a high spirit; 
a tame man can never be meek. 

38. Courage never was quarrelsome. 

39. Proneness to contradiction is the characteristic of 
a weak mind. 

40. He who pr ofesses to act In all cases from self-love 


alone, should in the judgment of charity be esteemed a 
fool era liar. 








A LECTURE ON TONGUES. 


“Ir any man offend not in word, the same is a perfeet 
man, and able also to bridle the whole body. Behold, we 
put bits in the horses’ mouths, that they may obey us; and 
we turn about their whole body. Behold also the ships, 
that are driven of fierce winds, yet they are turned about 
with a very small helm, whithersoever the governor 
listeth. Even so the tongue is a little member, and boast- 
eth great things. Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth! And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity: 
so is the tongue among our members, that it defileth the 
whole body, and setteth on fire the course of nature; and 
it is set on fire of hell. For every kind of beasts, and of 
birds, and of serpents, and of things in the sea, is tamed, 
and hath been tamed of mankind: but the tongue ean no 
man tame: it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison. 
Therewith bless we God, even the father; and therewith 
curse we men, which are made after the similitude 
of God. Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing 
and cursing. My brethren, these things ought not so 
to be.’”’* 

But why should the sacred writer elevate the tongue 
to this proud eminence among the members of the human 
body? Why should it be compared to the bridle which 
governs the horse, and the helm which governs the ship? 
Why should it be represented as more stupid than beasts, 
more unmanageable than birds, more intractible than ser- 
pents, more indocile than fishes? Why should it be re- 
proached as the firebrand of the werld, kindled at the 
fiames of hell?’ Why shou'd it be exhibited as indiffer- 
ently the instrument of prayer and blasphemy, of blessing 
and of cursing; the best, the worst, the most unmanagea- 
ble. unaccountable member in the whole human body? 


* James tii: 2—1¢. 
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He had his reasons: “the lip is parcel of the mind,” 
said another great observer of human nature. The 
tongue is the right hand of the mind, and the principal 
instrument of communion between mind and mind, the so- 
cial bond of the human race, the prime mover in all revo- 
lutions, the efficient cause of all the good and of all the 
evil that takes place on earth. The tongue boasteth of 
great things; “if any man offend not in word the same is 
a perfect man, and able to bridle the whole body.’’ With- 
out affecting the precision of Linnean classification we 
arrange tongues into two kinds, the evil and the good; 
and shall mention a few of the species contained under 
each. 


EVIL TONGUES, 


1. The lying tongue; including the trifling liar, the in- 
terested liar, and the malicious har. The first lies for 
fun, the second for gain, the third for mischief. **What 
shall be given unto thee, or what shall be done unto thee, 
thou false tongue.’’* 

2. The oily tongue. ‘His words were softer than oil, 
yet were they drawn swords.’ tT Solomon seems to tet: 
thought that this sort of tongue Is not peculiar to the male 
sex. ‘She caught him, and kissed him, and with an im- 
pudent face said unto him, I have peace offerings with 
me; this day have I paid my vows: therefore came | forth 
to'meet thee, diligently to seek thee. With her much 
fair speech she caused him to yield, with the flattering of 
her lips she forced him. He goeth after her straightway, 
as an ox goeth to the slaughter, or as a fool to the cor- 
rection of the stecks: till a “dart strike through his liver; 
as a bird hasteth to the snare, and knoweth not that it is 
for his life.”’t It would seem that this oily, smooth, and 
flattering tongue, is always a sword or a dart, whether 
wielded by man or woman. 

3. The impudent tongue. This species of the evil 
tongue, insults superiors, and is peculiarly offensive 
when it assails our maker. Examples teach best. **And 
the Lord said unto Cain, where is Abel thy brother? 
And he said, I know not; am I my rother’s keeper?’’f 


of 
; 


*sulmly, 21, £ Proy. wii, L315, 21—23, fGen. iv. 9. 
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What do T know, am I his guardian! It is impossible to 
eonceive how the imnondent tongue should exceed this. 
This speaker ought to be made a vagabond in the earth, 
he ought to be driven from the face of God and man. 
Pause, O my soul, good men have used an impudent 
tongue, and the gentleness of God has pardoned them. 

‘And God ssid to Jonzh, Doest thou well to be an- 
ery for the gourd? And he said, I do well to be angry 
even unto death.”’* This is tremendous, the following 
is no better. *Then Peter took him and began to rebuke 
him, saying, be it far frem thee, Lords this shall not be 
unto thee. But he turned and said unto Peter, get thee 
behind me, satan, thou art an offence unto me; for thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be 
of men.”+ This was a dire rebuff, but not beyond the 
occasion. See the scriptures, for subjects insulting their 
princes, people their priests, children their parents; and 
give not way to an impudent tongue. The impudent 
tongue is unknown among the angels. ‘Yet Michael, 
the archangel. when contending with the devil, (he 
disputed about the body of Moses) durst not bring 
against him a railing accusation, but said, the Lord re- 
buke thee.”’*{ Now if one of us had been there, he 
would have damned the infernal fiend back to his pit for 
a traitor, as he is! 

4. The oflicious tongue. This belongs to the class of 
things, by a beautiful misnomer, or antinaclasis, called 
busy bodies; that 1s, very busy doing nothing. “For we 
hear that there are some, who walk among you disorder- 
ly, working not at all, but are busy bodies.”’|| Ah! these 
busy bodies, who work not at all, do more mischief in 
the world, than any one can imagine. ‘They are every 
where, but we must select a particul:r spot for exhibiting 
them. They are sure to beset every young minister of 
the gospel, as soon as he is settled in a congregation. 
They come to him with bowed down shoulders, demure 
countenance, and deep sighs. He is a young man set- 
tled among a people whom he does not know, and ought 
to be put on his guard. And so they begin to open to 
him the state of the society of which he has taken the 


* Jonah iv, 9. + Matt: xvi. 22, 23. t Jude 9, § 2 Thes, iii. 11. 
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charge. Not a family tale will they not unfold, not « 
character will they not dissect. But then it is the vices 
of his new charge that he is informed of, their virtues 
he may learn at his leisure. And if he is simple enough 
to encourage such communications, he may in a few 
months find himself in possession of all the mischief com- 
mitted in the settlement, for two or three generations 
backward. ‘These are busy bodies in other men’s mat- 
ters. Mic niger est, hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 

5. The echoing tongue. Miss Echo, as all the world 
knows, never originated a tale in her life; but then no 
tale that ever she heard was allowed to slumber; it was 
repeated, and re-repeated, and reiterated again; till the 
Alps resounded to the Appennines, and the Appennines 
to the Alleghany, and the Alleghany to the Andes, and 
the Andes to all the world. Seating herself in some 
Killarnean situation, with her nineteen sisters around 
her, she repeats whatever she has heard, and repeats, 
and repeats, and ever will repeat, till the day of doom. 
Truth or falsehood are nothing to her; «’tis sound, and 
empty sound; through all the world around.” For she 
is nothing but an echo. In city, town, or village, it al- 
ways is the same. Whenever she is out of employment, 
she knows how to elicit a sound from any city, town, or 
village; any valley, hamlet, cottage; and w hen she gets 
the sound, it goes its earthly round, and always doth 
abound, in folly, nonsense, mischief. Be it not. however, 
supposed, that no good flows from this noisiness of Miss 
Echo. It supports the government. But this is a great 
mystery! O thou tongue! 


Non ego cuncta meis amplecti versibus opto: 
Non mihi si lingue centum sint, oraque centum, 
Ferrea vox. 


Not that my song, in such a scanty space, 

So large a subject fully can embrace— 

Not though I were supplied with iron lungs, 

A hundred mouths filled with as many tongues. 











WORK 


OF THE 


HOLY SPIRIT ON THE HEART. 


ee 


“T ese things have I spoken unto you, being yet pre- 
sent with you. But the comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.”’* “Quench not the Spi- 
rnit.’+ And the Lord said, my Spirit shall not always 
strive with man.”f 

All pure and acceptable religious feelings and prac- 
tices, are ascribed to the operation of the Spirit of God 
on the heart of man, inthe Holy Scriptures; to enjoy that 
Spirit is represented as the highest pr ivilege; to comply 
with his influences, is the greatest duty; “and to resist 
and quench them, the worst of allsins. These ideas are 
coumunicated in the few passages quoted above. But 
a question arises on the subject, not suggested by vain 
curiosity, but pushed upon every reflecting mind by ne- 
cessity3 how shall we kn yw that the Spiri t of God is pre- 
sent with us, taat he is operating upon our hearts, that 
he is striving with us, and has not forsaken us? This 
question adinits of a very sat st ctory solution; it is one 
Which every man may solve for himself. It may be ne- 
cessury to place this subject in its true and simple light, 
because it sometimes h: ippens, that people pierce them- 
selves through with unnecess.ry sorrow, from an un- 
founded apprehension that they are forsaken of the 
Spirit. 

The Lord Jesus has warned us not to speculate on the 
mode of the Spirit’s operations, but to attend to the effects 
which he produces: «The wind bloweth where it listeth, 

and thou hearest the sound thercof, but canst not tell 
Whence it cometh and whither it goeth; so is every one 
that is born of the spirit.”’|] Start no vain questions 


* John xiv. 25, 26. t+ 1 Thess. v. 19. t Gen. vi. 3. { Jon iid. &. 
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about the nature of the spirit’s operation; you see his 
effects, and you know their cause. 

The scriptures identify the spirit’s operations, with the 
operations of divine truth: “He shall teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I 
have said unto you.” Hence, perhaps, it is, that he is 
called “the Spirit of truth.” Whenever any religious 
trt “) makes its appropriate impression upon the mind, 
th Sible teaches us to aseribe that Impression to the Spi- 
rit ‘Chere is one spirit, but many operations, yet all 
from that one spirit. Does the law of God awaken thy 
conscience? then the Spirit of God convinceth thee of sin. 
Does the threatening of the law terrify thee? it is the Spl- 
rit of God saying *Flee from the w rath to come.” Art 
thou crying Wh at shall I do to be saved;” it is the Spi- 
vit of God preparing thee to come unto Jesus. Art thou 
constrained to ery, “God be merciful to me a sinner?” 
[t is the Spirit of God making intercession for thee, and 
teaching thee to ask, that thou mayest receive; to seek, 
that thou mayest find; and to knock, that it may be 
opened unto thee. Dost thou delight in God and in his 
service, it is the spirit of God filling thee with joy unut- 
terable ‘and full of ‘glory. Thou hearest the sound of the 
spirit, and thou knowest that he is present. 

Now to quench the spirit, or to resist the spirit, is to 
turn the mind away frem the influence of divine truth. 
He that supports an epmion with known sophistry, he 
th: t winks against the truth, he that turns to sin in or- 
der to get rid of remorse, he that puts off till to-mor- 
row, What he knows to be the duty of to-day, all these 
are resisting the strivings of the Spirit: and should fear, 
lest the Spi = should cease to strive with them any longer. 
For when a sinner has, by his own wilful resistance to 
the operation of divine truth, rendered himself indiffer- 
ent to religion, and cares nothing about it, the Spirit of 
God has ceased to strive with him, he has departed from 
him; but heir’ ever to return, God only knows. But 
he that loves the truth of God, and desires to be formed 
after the image of Ged, and attempts to do the duty pre- 
scribed by God, hath the Spirit of God and of glory rest- 
Ing Upun him. 





THE 


WATCHMAN ON ZION’S WALLS. 


Nicur drew her curtain o’er the sky, 
And poured her poppy dew; 

And man and beast had sunk to rest. 
Tired nature to renew; 

And nought upon this earthly ball 
In the horizon’s bound, 

Was left to move, or speak, except 
The Watchman on his round. 


His ear was formed to catch each breath, 
His eye with keen survey, 

Or friend or foe could quick descry, 
By night as well as day; 

In his right hand a trump he bore, 
For wakening of the town; 

Nor night, nor day, e’er closed his eyes, 
The Watchman on his round. 


In heaven’s high arch above his head 
A glorious form appeared, 

Whose left hand bore a flambeau bright, 
His right a sceptre reared: 

A diadem of purest gold 
His brow imperial crowned, 

And from his throne he thus addressed 
The Watchman on his round. 


What of the night! what of the night! 
Watchman, what of the night! 

The myriad foe in close array 
Come on to try their might: 

A night assault; and should thy trump 
Mistake a single sound, 

V’ll hang upon these battlements 
The Watchman on his round. 








) 

















EXTRACTS 


From the Acts of the General Synod of the German 
fvformed Church, convened in Reading, Pennsylva- 
nia, 30th September, 121. 


. Ar this convention, the Rev. Dr. Milledoller was 
paoninstied elected as Professor of the Theological Se- 
minary of this church. The seminary is to be located in 
Fredericktown, Maryland, and is to go into operation the 
wie spring. 

The Rev. Ludwig Mayer, secretary to the suner- 
iitihaats of the seminary, submitted the following re- 
port for the consideration of the synod. , 

Towards creating a capital for the support of a profes- 
sor, the following sums are secured, namely: 


In the treasury, collections, about — - - % 1,500 


Donations promised, and generally secured, 
under condition that Dr. Milledoller will be the 
professor, namely: 


Ludwig Mayer, - : - - - : 500 
J. R. Reily, — - . - - - - 500 
Wilham Hendel, - : - - - 500 
Col. Rutgers. in New-York, — - - - 1,000 
Citizens in Fredericktown, Maryland, - 12,000 

% 16,000 


Donations promised under the same condi- 
tions, but not secured. 


In Hagerstown, - - - $ 2,000 
Carlisle, ” = > = 1,000 
York, ‘ . - . . 500 


By a gentlemen in New-York, whose 
name at present cannot be made pub- 
lic, a donation, the amount of which 
is not specified, but which is supposed 


will be about - - - 3,000 6,500 
$% 22.500 


a 
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Besides these, donations are promised, but not secur- 
ed. by different persons, under other conditions, from 
$5,000 to $7,900: and there is reason to expect that 
benevolent individuals will increase the capital by lega- 
cies, or by some other method. 

Of these funds, the superintendents expect to have on 
interest the first vear about $13,000, which will yield a 
yearly income of about - : - - 8 780 

The following clergymen have pledged them- 
selves to collect annually, or to pay, viz: 





John Weinbrenner, . - . . . 200 
Jonathan Helfenstein, : . - - 100 
Luidwieg Mayer, - - - : - . 100 
jJ.R. Rely, — - - - - - - 100 
Albert Helfenstein, - . - - - 100 
J. S. Ebach, - - - . 100 

Collections by all other clergymen should not 
be less than - - - . . - 800 
% 2,280 


Of which $280 would be a surplus for missionary and 
other expenses of the svnod. 


In five years, a capital of at least $20,000 would be 
on interest, which will produce annually, - % 1,200 
Contrbutions of six clerevmen, ° 4 700 
Contrihutions of all other clergymen, whose 

number in five vears will probably amount to 

ninety or an hundred, should not be less than 1,200 

% 3,100 

In the whole, three thousand one hundred dollars, which 
after the salary of the professor is paid will leave a balance 
for the mission, or for a second professor. If all that is 
promised the seminary shall be received, a capital of 
thirty thousand dollars will be had: and when the ne- 
cessity no longer exists, the above clergymen will not be 
pledged anv further for certain sums. 


They will do all in their power, and probably collect 
as much and perhaps more; but will not consider them- 
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selves bound for certain sums. In other respects they 
are pledged: Mr. Weinbrenner for ten years, and the 
other gentlemen for an indefinite time. If all our reve- 
rend brethren diligently exert themselves in their con- 
gregations to support the seminary, and to build up and 
extend the church, we may in a short time appoint a 
second professor, and at the same time do much to pro- 
mote the missionary cause. By the seminary, the church 
will be provided with pious, zealous, and well informed 
pastors, which in the present state of things cannot be 
done; and by the missionary institution, those clergymen 
who have no charge, will be taken by the hand and 
employed to build up the church, in vacant congregations 
and destitute sections of the country. 

The superintendents make the treasury a present of 
their travelling expenses, and the secretary, of those con- 
tracted in discharging the duties of his office. 

This is respectfully submitted to the Synod, 


LUDWIG MAYER. 


Resolved, that this report by the secretary of the board, 
be accepted. 

The committee on the state of religion report: That, 
they had no other information on this subject, but that 
which is derived from the acts of the different classes. 
From these few sources it appears that the external con- 
dition of the church is flourishing; that particularly in the 
western sections of the country, not only the congregations 
already formed are increasing; but that more new con- 
gregations are gathered, and that in the whole the means 
of grace are diligently used. Convinced that the mere 
use of these means, without at the same time manifesting 
the necessary influence on the heart and conduct, cannot 
effect the salvation of sinners, and persuaded, that the 
co-operation of the Holy Spirit, to produce that influence 
and this salvation is indispensibly necessary; the commit- 
tee would sincerely rejoice if they could relate much of 
the blessed fruits of the Holy Spirit. Although we have 
not heard of any general revivals, we feel glad in being 
enabled to say, that these fruits of the Spirit have been 
exhibited by several, in different congregations. We 
feel persuaded that the great head of the christian church 
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is blessing us. ‘That now in particular he is carrying on 
his work of grace in our church, and that he is about 
raining upon us a genial shower, which will produce the 
ichest fruits for eternity. 

To these remarks they are also led by considering the 
proceedings of the synod now in session. At the com- 
mencement, dark clouds appeared to be hovering over us, 
not being able to agree as to the manner of establishing a 
theological seminary;—but at once this darkness was dis- 
pelled, and the sun appears to have risen over us with 
peculiar brightness, we already as it were see this insti- 
tution of learning established, the young ministers of the 
gospel going forth, hastening into all the vacant congrega- 
tions of our church, to gather a rich harvest for the other 
world. When we therefore consider the present condi- 
tion of our church, together with the fine prospects that 
open to our view, the committee believe themselves justi- 
fiable in drawing the conclusion, that with respect to the 
state of religion among us, there is in general cause to re- 
joice. But, here the committee cannot omit mentioning, 
that church discipline is not so well executed as it ought, 
without which the welfare of the church in length of 
time cannot be maintained; they wish therefore that the 
synod would direct their attention toward adopting 
means, that our church discipline by degrees may be 
brougut into operation. 


oh 


PROVERBS. 


41. Never quarrel with innocent whims, till we have 
driven the vices out of the world. 

42. He who loves his purse alone, has set his affec- 
tions on the best thing about him. 

43 He who describes men by their foibles is envious, 
he who describes them by their faults is malignant. 

44. Itis a fine pencil that can paint the virtues. 

45. Do not meditate too much upon vice for any pur- 
pose, least you debauch your imagination. 

46. Humble men are most tenacious of their rights. 
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OBITVARY, 


Ox Monday last, the fourteenth of January, it was 
announced that the venerable Kobert Gilmor, the emi- 
nent merchant, the exceilent citizen, the exemplary 
christian, had expired his last; and seliom have we 
known a similar event spread so general, and strike so 
deep a sensation of sorrow among our population. 

It was not the loud and unrestrained burst of grief, for 
what had been so long feared, could not surprise us into 
any such strong emotion, and there was a mixture of 
thankfulness for his long and useful hie, that came with 
the tidings of his death, and tempered the first feeling 
down to the tranquillity of resignation. But there was, 
we can presume to Say, in every heart, the painiul sensa- 
tion of a loss not easily to be repaired, and of a vacancy 
not soon to be filled. 

We cannot pretend to define, with exactness, the place 
which Mr. Gilmor occupied in the society of Baltimore, 
it was, however, a large place; and though for months 

ast he had been oppressed with age and infirmity, yet 
he filled it in such a way, that, whether we go upon the 
exchange or to the church, our eye fails upon no one, 
who, we think, can well succeed him. 

We have not taken up our pen to transcnbe upon 
this perishable page, the eulogy which is written indeli- 
biy on so many hearts, nor do we think to throw another 

ray of glory around that name, which radiates its own 
unborrowed splendor, but while the newspapers of the 
day have applauded the incorruptness of the merchant, and 
the excellence of the man, we have thought curseives 
called upon to print the name of Robert Gilmor, on a p.ge 
wiiich is consecrated to the obituary of thei that die in 


the faith, and that sleep in Jesus. 


He fell asleep in the 75th year of his age. And I 
heard a voice from heaven, saying runto me, Write, Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lor d from henceforth: Yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours: 
and their works do follow them.” 





